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IS THE BUDGET SOCIALISTIC? 


APART from the greater issue of the powers of the Upper House in 
matters of finance, the controversy at present raging in the country 
seems to centre round the cry that the Budget is Socialism. 

The Opposition have certainly shown a certain degree of 
electioneering shrewdness in choosing their battle cry. Although 
Socialism is a force that for some years has been gathering strength 
and must henceforth be reckoned with in British politics, it has 
become fairly evident that, for the present at least, the great bulk 
of the electors will have nothing to do with it. It stinks in the 
nostrils of Whig, Tory, and Radical alike. If, then, the Opposition 
repeats often enough, “ The Budget is Socialism,” they hope to 
make people believe it, and consequently oppose it. 

Beyond this aspect of the case, that of a mere electoral machi- 
nation, it is difficult to see what basis can be ascribed to the pro- 
position that the Budget is Socialism. 

Of course, it is difficult to define Socialism. The present writer 
well remembers addressing a meeting of a University Fabian 
Society a year or two ago on the subject of “ Why I am an opponent 
of Socialism,” and being impressed with the fact that in an assembly 
of cultured Socialists there were no two persons who had the same 
conception of Socialism. But there is a definition which may well 
be accepted here—it has been endorsed by no less an authority 
than Mr. A. J. Balfour: “Socialism is a state of society in which 
all the means of production are the property of the community, and 
exploited by it for the common good.” 
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If we apply this definition as a test to the present Budget con- 
troversy, the hollowness of the cry that the Finance Bill is Socialistic 
becomes painfully apparent. There is not one single clause, not 
even one single line, from the beginning to the end of the Finance 
Bill, the accomplishment of which would bring us one day nearer 
a “state of society in which all (or even any) of the means of pro- 
duction are the property of the community, and exploited by it for 
the common good.” 

It is curious to note that no Unionist speaker or leader-writer 
ever attempts to point out any specific clause in the Budget which 
answers this description. 

What, then, are the facts adduced in support of the imputation 
of Socialism to the present Government ? 

They seem to be four in number—the alleged Socialistic 
speeches at Limehouse and Newcastle ; the alleged unanimous sup- 
port given by Socialists to the Budget; the alleged systematic 
attack on all kinds of capital pursued by the Government, and the 
ensuing fall in Consols ; and finally, the defection of Lord Rosebery 
and some other more or less prominent Liberals. 

It may be useful to take up these four arguments one by one 
and measure their actual worth. 

In the first place there are the Limehouse and the Newcastle 
speeches. There are probably not many Liberals associated with 
the electoral machinery of the party who would, if they were can- 
did, confess themselves overjoyed with these two speeches. Had 
they been delivered by some ordinary party hack, or even by a 
young and pushing under-secretary, no one would have frowned ; 
for a Chancellor of the Exchequer, they were, to be quite frank, 
a little undignified. They were not in the grand manner; they 
were in the street-corner manner. They were in striking, and by no 
means favourable, contrast to Mr. Lloyd George’s other Budget 
speeches in the House of Commons. But it would pass the wit of 
man to unearth Socialism from them. If the Limehouse speech is 
Socialism—how can we describe the speeches of Mr. F. E. Smith, 
that shining star in the Opposition firmament, or the speeches of 
hundreds of Tariff Reform street-corner orators? Racy speeches 
such as these lend themselves peculiarly well to misrepresentation, 
and that is why it would be well if responsible Ministers avoided 
them in a serious controversy. 

The second point brought forward is the support alleged to be 
given to the Budget by all Socialists. Mr. Victor Grayson, who 
must be taken to represent a certain section of Socialists, calls the 
Budget ” a piece of criminal humbug.” Mr. Hyndman describes it 
as “ undemocratic.” These are curious ways of signifying ap- 
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proval. Another point that might be noted is that in the Ber- 
mondsey election, where the sole issue was the Budget, the Socialist 
party fought tooth and nail against the Budget candidate. Still it 
is true that, although by no means unanimous in the matter, Labour 
men and Socialists support the land clauses of the Budget. A little 
reflection will show the excellent reason they have for so doing. 

Liberals desire to tax the land; Socialists desire to seize the 
land. These two ends are quite impossible to reconcile, but in both 
cases the land must be valued. The Finance Bill provides for the 
valuation of land; that is why it enjoys a measure of Socialist sup- 
port. And surely no one even in the panic-stricken ranks of the. 
landowners, will be prepared to assert that mere valuation is 
Socialism. If it is, in relying on the Unionist party to oppose it as 
such, they are relying on a broken reed, for on more than one occa- 
sion in the Parliament of 1900 to 1906, was the principle of valua- 
tion solemnly affirmed by the great Tory majority. 

The two arguments we have been considering are puerile, 
though, no doubt, welcome enough to party orators in sad need of 
acase. The third argument is a more serious one. 

We are told that the Budget is only one phase in a general 
and systematic attack by the Government on the security of capital 
in this country. Proof of this somewhat curious proposition is 
sought for mainly in the depreciation of securities and notably of 
Consols. 

It is possible to exaggerate the importance of the depreciation 
in Consols. In the first place, this fall does not coincide with the 
Liberal tenure of office; with some inevitable fluctuations it forms 
part of a gradual process, noticeable, not only in our own country, 
for many years past. Reasons for this are not far to seek ; the list 
of permissible trust investments has been enormously extended, 
thus diverting from Consols a large amount of capital that would, 
under the old order of things, have been invested in them. There 
is another and perhaps more powerful factor—the growth of com- 
mercial and industrial enterprise. When conditions are favourable, 
security fairly established, under sound laws, just administration, 
and good government, investors gain confidence ; their money flows 
into industrial ventures at home and abroad, which yield the pro- 
mise of fat dividends. When security is shaken by ill-considered 
legislation and weak government, or from any other cause, these 
more risky investments are deserted, and men put their money into 
the more staid, less remunerative, Consols. So that, up to a certain 
point (for in this, as in all economic arguments, there is a point 
beyond which the pendulum of argument swings back), the fall in 
Consols is an indication rather of confidence and security, than of 
the reverse. Perhaps the best test of the truth of this argument, as 
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applied to the present situation, is the undoubted fact that South 
African shares (that sure barometer of investor's confidence) are 
immensely stronger than when the present Government came into 
office. Moreover, the same remark is true of most shares except 
brewery and railway stock, where special circumstances obtain. 

The following figures illustrate very forcibly the argument. 

Value of estates passed in review by the Death Duties Com- 
missioners :—- 


SOGIE  piccscsesicssicsecsstsnininns 902 millions. 
RRIIDG. os cerenveteressbenreisneiioss 889 millions. 
1906-1908 (latest available) ......... 942 millions. 


We see, then, that property which largely depends on the price of 
securities, fluctuated downwards under Mr. Balfour‘s Government 
(owing to the war, and the ill-confidence the Government inspired) 
and leapt upward again with the advent of the Liberal party to 
power. A still more striking fact is that the average value of these 
estates has fallen from £4,400 in 1898 to £3,900 in 1908, while the 
number increased in the same period from 71,000 to 85,000, thus 
showing conclusively that a Free Trade system of finance tends to 
more equal distribution of wealth. 

Far from being an enemy to capital, the Liberal administra- 
tion has rendered it signal services. One or two of these may be 
worth recalling. It gave peace and security to South Africa, where 
large amounts of capital are invested, and brought about a renewed 
prosperity there which has reacted favourably on the whole market. 
It reduced the National Debt by something like 46 millions, thus 
freeing a good deal of capital, and enhancing the credit of the 
country. It introduced and passed a series of acts applauded by 
the whole of the commercial community, e.g., the Merchant Shipping 
Act, the Census of Production Act, the Patents Act—the last of 
which has brought nearly a million of foreign capital to Lancashire 
alone in new factories opened. It stepped in as arbiter and con- 
ciliator on several occasions when ruinous strikes were impending— 
the railway servants, the cotton operatives, engineers, and coal- 
miners disputes. Instances might be multiplied. The more one 
examines the true facts of the case, the more strongly the conviction 
is forced upon the observer that the argument of Liberalism being 
an enemy to capital, is not only theoretically untrue, but absolutely 
in opposition to historical fact. 

The last remaining point made by Budget protesters as show- 
ing the socialistic nature of the measure, is the alleged stampede of 
moderate Liberals. The stampede exists mainly in the fond 
imagination of those in whose mind the wish is father to the 
thought. Every measure of far-reaching effect, especially in 
finance, will alienate certain interests, and frighten away some weak- 
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kneed politicians, but we have no fear of being contradicted by 
any person in a position to know, when we say that there are no 
signs whatever of revolt, or even of disaffection, in the Liberal 
party, or any of its sections. There have been a few notable defec- 
tions, but their effect is minimised when one considers the character 
and record of the deserters. Some of them were not known to have 
been Liberals, even by their intimate friends, until their departure 
from the Liberal camp was announced. One worthy peer who 
thought fit to trumpet abroad his desertion of the Liberal banner 
had gone over with the Duke of Devonshire during the Home Rule 
crisis, and been a member of several Unionist clubs ever since. Sir - 
Robert Perks owed his honour to the present administration ; but 
no one ever pretended to think of Sir Robert Perks as anything 
else than a wealthy fanatically-Nonconformist semi-detached ally 
of the Liberal party. Note this gentleman’s logic: he bitterly com- 
plains that nothing has been done for the Nonconformists, when he 
well knows that the Lords have twice wrecked measures designed 
to meet the Nonconformist grievances, and he chooses for desert- 
ing the Liberal party the very moment when the Government is 
marshalling its forces for a decisive battle with the Lords! Lord 
Joicey’s defection has been made much of; the fact that Lord 
Joicey expressly refused to leave the Liberal party, and merety 
withdrew into temporary inactivity owing to passing disagreement, 
is carefully ignored by the anti-Budget press. The ’verting of two 
or three Ministerialist M.P.’s, such as Mr. Bellairs is, considering 
their wobbly record, mo-e than counterbalanced by the ’verting to 
Liberalism of the only two Unionist members Glasgow sent to Par- 
liament in 1906. There remains Lord Rosebery. It is not the 
Budget that has caused Lord Rosebery to desert. He has himself 
told us what it was, with that admirable candour which, in spite of 
all his faults, endears him to the multitude. He says he has not 
left the Liberal party; the Liberal party has left him; they have 
moved on; he has remained where he was. That, Lord Rosebery’s 
own statement of the case, is the plain, unvarnished truth. Lord 
Rosebery has remained where he was fifteen years ago ; the Liberal 
party has progressed. More, the Liberal party was bound to pro- 
gress ; if it had not done so, it would to-day be as dead, politically 
speaking, as Lord Rosebery himself. No force, in science, in 
thought, in any sphere of human activity, above all else in politics, 
can remain still; it must go forward or sink back. And in going 
forward, fravel as slowly as it will, there are always shufflers and 
waverers, weak-kneed, frightened, ill-grounded persons, whom it 
will shed by the way, to its own great advantage. In their place 
the Liberal Party is receiving daily accessions of robuster strength ; 
not only working men, though these are rising nobly in support, 
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but from those very classes which Unionists would have us believe 
are solidly in their favour. The present writer has been assured 
by the Liberal agent in one of the divisions of Edinburgh, that 
the great majority of new voters who put in Liberal claims this 
year are men belonging to the professional classes, and certainly 
in a great University with which he is in close touch, the effect of 
the Budget, and especially of its rejection, has been to 
bring over to the Liberal side a number of men hitherto in- 
different, or actively hostile. 

The reason for these mutations of opinion which, though not 
very apparent, perhaps, on the surface, will make themselves felt 
at the poll, is not difficult to determine. Any person of education 
and intelligence who takes the trouble to find out what Socialism 
means, and what the Budget proposes, is driven to the conclusion 
that the alleged Socialism of the Budget is an electioneering myth. 
To the unbiassed observer no other conclusion is possible. 

On the other hand, thoughtful men of all parties and of no 
party, have come to recognise what is the cardinal factor of the 
present political situation—that the people of this country have 
made up their minds to have some sort of social reform. There 
are blots on our civilisation which must be washed away, the 
cankers of pauperism and drink, that are sapping our Imperial 
strength, must be cut off. 

There are three methods offered to the people for their choice: 
Socialism, that would blast away the foundations of society; Pro- 
tection, that would poison public life, and in a few years lead to its 
twin-nostrum Socialism—and the policy of which the Budget 1s a 
part; maintaining Free Trade; taxing luxuries, not necessaries ; 
putting the burden on all classes in the proportion in which they 
are able to bear it; making provision full and adequate for Im- 
perial Defence, yet resolutely setting to work to remove the fester- 
ing sores of our body social and politic. “Neither reaction, nor 
revolution, but progress.” That is the issue upon which the Liberal 
party is willing to fight ; that is the issue upon which it is destined 
to win. 


H. J. DARNTON-FRASER. 
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“TALK UNEMPLOYMENT.” 


THE frontal attack on the Budget, vigorous and bitter though it 
has been, having only served to increase its popularity, more 
especially of its Land Clauses, Tariff Reformers—i.e., those who 
would raise any necessary increased public revenue by means of 
custom duties imposed upon the necessities of life and industry 
which come to us from abroad by way of trade—have special 
orders, we are told, to “talk unemployment.” This decision should 
be welcomed by all instructed defenders of the Budget—and no 
others are of much use at the present crisis. For “unemployment” 
is, in truth, the supreme problem of the day in every society where 
it persists. Admitting this fully-and frankly, they will have no 
difficulty in demonstrating, first, that Tariff Reform has not suc- 
ceeded in solving the problem of unemployment in countries where 
it has been adopted, such as Germany and the United States; and 
secondly, that the great fiscal change adumbrated in the Budget is 
the only means by which we can hope to remove this black blot 
in our national escutcheon. To remove effects we must attack 
their causes; hence we can only hope to discover and formulate 
the true remedy by first ascertaining the constantly acting cause to 
which the disease itself is due. 





NoT A TEMPORARY, BUT A CHRONIC PROBLEM. 


The first fact that forces itself upon the attention of the im- 
partial student is that unemployment is not an accidental and tem- 
porary, but a continuous and chronic problem. It persists in what 
are called “good times,” and in what are called “bad times,” in 
years of plenty, of expanding industrial and financial activity, as in 
“the inevitable slump.” The unwillingly unemployed, like the 
poor, we have always with us. Always in our midst we have men 
and women, aye and little children, seeking an outlet for their 
services, but unable to find it, competing and beating down earn- 
ings in almost every employment, forming, in fact, that “ unem- 
ployed margin” and “ reserve of labour ” without which, as a high 
authority recently warned us, “the modern system of industry will 
not work ”—and which, consequently, must be removed before an- 
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other and more equitable system of industry can find room and 
opportunity to develop in our midst. Surely, the most sad, the 
most pathetic, the most tragic, the most ominous and threatening 
spectacle any civilisation, any system of industry, can present, is 
that of men able, competent and willing to work, but, in the 
midst of work loudly crying to be done, unable to find work to do, 
and perishing of want in the midst of plenty, to which their own 
past labours have often generously contributed. Yet, fluctuating 
though it may in number and intensity, this is the sight continuously 
presented fo our view. Hence it is that, though other causes, such 
as change of fashion, illness, and so on, may occasionally act as 
additional contributing causes, the continuous persistence of un- 
employment itself must necessarily be attributable to some con- 
stantly acting cause, which must be discovered and removed before 
the evil itself can possibly be removed from our midst. 


SOME ASSUMED CAUSES AND SUGGESTED REMEDIES. 


Some may profess to consider our national policy of Free 
Trade the cause of the unemployment evil, and consequently sug- 
gest a measure of Tariff Reform, or Protection, as the practical 
remedy. But seeing, as already pointed out, that the same evil 
persists in countries enjoying the advantages, or disadvantages, of 
Protection, ¢.g., Germany and the United States, Free Trade can- 
not be accepted as the cause, or Tariff Reform as offering any 
practical or permanently effective remedy. Others may attribute 
the evil to over-population, and suggest emigration as the remedy. 
But the evil manifests itself in countries of enormous area and 
boundless resources sparsely peopled by a population of about the 
number of one of our large towns—e.g., Canada and the States of 
Australia. On the other hand, an emigration which has reduced 
the population by about one-half, has failed to remove the un- 
employment evil in Ireland. Hence, the facts compel us to reject 
over-population as the cause, and emigration as any effective 
remedy. Over-production, due entirely or in part to the use of 
machinery, may be suggested as the cause. Over-production, 
however, might account for all of us having too much wealth and 
too much leisure; but it cannot be invoked to account for the fact 
of some of us being unable to produce more wealth for the satis- 
faction of our own unsatisfied wants. Machinery is a potent factor 
to produce wealth and leisure, but not poverty and unemployment. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE EVIL. 


Rejecting, then, as the facts compel us to do, the unwarranted 
assumptions and unverified conclusions of swift logicians, let us 
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further examine the real evil to be remedied. What is it for the 
lack of which the unemployed are suffering? Work? Not a bit 
of it. What they lack and what they need is that which Nature 
normally yields, has yielded, and is still ready to yield in abund- 
ance at the call of human labour, viz, wealth. It is this the un- 
employed need, and for the want of which they are perishing and 
deteriorating in our midst. For wealth consists of material things 
produced by human labour, and capable of satisfying human wants, 
ministering to human desires. Give to the unwillingly unemployed, 
as we already give to the willingly unemployed, an abundant supply 
of all such things, without work, and the unemployment evil, as we- 
know it to-day will vanish, and we shall hear no more of the suf- 
ferings of the unemployed. Hence, the real question at issue is as 
to what prevents the unwillingly unemployed from exercising their 
own labour to produce such things for themselves without being 
beholden to anybody, or lessening the wealth already in the 
possession of others. 


WHAT ABSTRACT REASONING TEACHES US. 


Reasoning in the abstract, the problem seems easy of solution, 
and the effective remedy plain and obvious. As an early English 
Political Economist well expresses it: “Land is the mother, and 
labour the father of all wealth.” If this concise statement be ac- 
cepted as true, and few attentive to the subject will venture to 
deny ifs truth, then it follows, as a matter of logical necessity, that 
the unemployment evil, the spectacle of unwillingly unemployed 
men lacking wealth, though able and competent to draw it forth 
from its natural sources, can only be attributed to labour being 
denied access to land. 

Productive work is simply the application of labour to land, 
or to materials already drawn forth from “this field of all labour 
and source of all wealth.” In other words, productive employment 
consists in drawing forth from land the raw materials Nature pro- 
vides, or can by labour be induced to provide, and shaping them in 
accordance with human desires. Land without labour, to collect 
its natural fruits, or to make use of its inherent powers, may be 
useless. But Labour without land is heipless, and must perish for 
lack of employment, for lack of those very things it could otherwise 
produce in abundance. If the unemployment evil did not exist, 
we could at will produce it by withholding from labour the use of 
the land. Hence, this may be accepted as he cause of the un- 
employment evil. Conversely, we could at will remove it by 
securing to labour the use of land. Hence this seems ¢he one 
practical and permanently effective remedy against the disease of 
unemployment. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE FACTs. 


Let us now examine the facts to see whether they confirm 
these conclusions. A careful observation of any complete process 
of industry—the food-supply, the clothing-supply, the housing- 
supply, and so on—will show that it naturally divides itself into 
two distinct parts. The first link in the golden chain of the co- 
operative labour is in all cases formed by those engaged in the 
necessary primary industry of drawing forth raw materials from 
Mother Earth. The rest find employment in shaping, transport- 
ing, and exchanging such raw materials and commodities produced 
from them, in accordance with human desires and human demands. 
These latter are all engaged in what may correctly be termed 
secondary industries. 


Thus the farmer draws forth corn direct from the land; the 
miller, the baker, and the trader do the rest. Or he produces wool 
and hides from the land, by means of sheep and cattle; the cloth- 
maker and the tailor, the tanner and the cobbler do the rest. The 
miner draws forth coal, iron, and so on from Mother Earth; the 
smelter, the puddler, engineers, mechanics, etc., do the rest of the 
work necessary to supply us with tools, machinery, ships, railways, 
watches, and the countless other things made of iron and steel. 
The quarrymen, foresters, etc., draw forth slate, clay, stone, and 
wood ; and carpenters, stone-masons, brick-makers, and builders do 
the rest of the work necessary for our housing supply. Whilst 
countless others, carters, railway-men, merchants, bankers, clerks, 
sailors, and so on, find their employment in transporting and ex- 
changing such commodities, both at home and in the remotest parts 
of the globe. But the first link in this endless chain of industry is 
necessarily formed by those producing direct from the land, from 
Mother Earth. 


In truth, those thus producing not only provide food and raw 
materials for all, but practically “ make work,” and “give employ- 
ment” to the rest of their fellow-workers. Thus, every hundred 
farmers or miners require the services of, say, one blacksmith, one 
machine-maker, one baker, tailor, builder, and so on. Hence, when 
farmers and miners are employed, these others will be employed. 
Conversely, when those engaged in the primary industries are un- 
employed, these others will necessarily be unemployed also. Hence 
it is manifest that by withholding the use of land from farmers, 
miners, quarry-men, and so on, we can at will produce unemploy- 
ment, not only amongst them, but also amongst the countless others 
engaged in every dependent field of industry. By this means we 
can at will produce the spectacle of men able, competent, and will- 
ing to undertake all kinds of work, yet unable to find’ work to do, 
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and perishing for want of it in the midst of plenty: in short, we 
can at will produce the unemployment evil to-day chronic in our 
midst. 


A CRUCIAL EXPERIMENT. 


To verify our conclusions, let us imagine a community where 
the unemployment evil does not exist, a community living under 
primitive tribal conditions, securing to all of them equal access to 
land, such as still persist in different parts of the world. And let 
us suppose that we desired to produce the unemployment evil 
amongst them. Believing that “ unemployment is due to the use 
of machinery,” we place at their disposal all kinds of machinery, 
instruct them in its uses, and await results. The natives use the 
machinery, produce the things they require in about half the time 
previously requisite; during the time thus set free, they bask in 
the sun, or produce tobacco and other new luxuries from their little 
holdings ; but not one of them finds it necessary to work fifteen 
hours a day in order to earn a living, and not one of them is un- 
willingly unemployed. , 

“It is the monopoly and private ownership of machinery that 
produces the unemployment evil,” suggests a friend. So we take 
back the machinery, open a large factory on the modern scale, and 
invite the natives to come and work for us. But they take no 
heed of our invitation; they set to work to make new machinery 
for themselves, not so good as ours, but better than they ever had 
before. Again, however, not one for a moment is unwillingly un- 
employed. 

“The money power is the cause of unemployment,” says an- 
other learned friend. So we appropriate all the money, all the 
gold, silver and copper, of the country. Again, the ignorant natives 
take little notice, but go on working and making use of all manner 
of other things, tobacco, tea, hides, skins, and stamps, as a medium 
of exchange. But, once more, no unemployment results. 

“ The expropriation of the people from the soil of the country 
is the direct cause of unemployment, and of all other remediable 
social ills,” indistinctly murmurs a thoughtful looking German. 
And while we hesitate, a ruddy, sturdy-looking American, who has 
seen unemployment, with all its allied ills, manifest itself in one 
of the richest and most fruitful countries in the world, San Fran- 
cisco, confirms the statement in clearer and more understandable 
terms. “The monopolisation by some of what nature has de- 
signed for all is the cause of all the trouble. So long as some are 
entrusted with the exclusive ownership of the land from which all 
must live, unemployment, with all its allied ills, must necessarily 
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continue to exist.” So we take steps to break up the primitive 
tribal conditions under which our natives lived, appropriate to our- 
selves the control of the land. We turn off some of the farmers to 
make room for parks and game preserves, we fence in the forests, 
close down a few mines which interfered with our hunting. Result: 
unemployed, not only amongst the agricultural labourers, miners, 
quarrymen, and so on, but throughout the whole field of industry. 


THE CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


This brief analysis and examination of the facts abundantly 
confirm the conclusions arrived at by logical reasoning from pre- 
mises which happen to be true. The cause of the unemployment, 
to-day chronic in our midst, is the expropriation of the masses of 
our industrial population from the use of the land, upon which they 
all must live, from which all the necessaries, comforts, and con- 
veniences of life can alone be derived. Whatever subsidiary causes 
may contribute, this is the root, constantly acting, cause of the 
unemployment evil. And whatever steps to relieve or to palliate 
the evil may be taken, so long as this cause is allowed to continue 
unchanged, its effects must necessarily remain the same. 


THE REMEDY FOR THE UNEMPLOYMENT EVIL. 


The cause having been discovered, the one true and per- 
manently effective remedy is not far to seek. If we really desire 
to remove the evil of unemployment, we must take steps that will 
tend to secure for all time to our industrial population the use of 
the land, the natural and unalienable inheritance of all, upon fair 
and equitable conditions. No other step will go to the root of the 
evil; in nothing else is there the slightest hope. 


THE BUDGET A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


Whatever its shortcomings, there can be no doubt but that the 
Liberal Budget of 1909 is a step in the right direction. Instead of 
raising the additional revenue, the growing needs of our country 
demand, by increasing the taxation upon industry and the earnings 
of industry, it proposes that some small portion of the additional 
value given to land by the growth and development of the com- 
munity shall be appropriated for public purposes. To this end 
it demands a universal and uniform valuation of our national in- 
heritance, the land, on and from which we live and work. This 
is the one proposal most enthusiastically welcomed by all Pro- 
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gressives, whether deeming themselves Liberals, Radicals, Indivi- 
dualists, or Socialists, and most bitterly and viciously resented by 
all reactionaries, whether posing as Conservatives, Unionists, Tory 
Democrats, Free Traders, or Tariff Reformers. For it fore- 
shadows still greater changes in both national and local taxation, 
and confirms Lloyd George’s contention that—‘ The Land Taxes 
of the Budget of 1909 mark a new departure in the fiscal policy 
of our country.” 

Nor is it difficult to see what form this departure will neces- 
sarily take. It is gradually to abolish some of the heavy taxes and 
rates which to-day hinder production, penalise enterprise, hamper 
trade, increase unemployment, reduce wages, and lessen the earn- 
ing-power and the purchasing power of the whole industrial popu- 
lation ; and in their stead to substitute taxes and rates assessed upon 
the value of the bare land, whether in use or withheld from use, 
apart from the value of any improvements in or on it. By this 
rational and equitable change we could not only relieve industry 
from some of the burdens hampering its due expansion, but also 
make it impossible, at all events very unprofitable, for anyone to 
claim to control the use of land, either in town or in the country, 
unless desirous to put it to use, and, what is of at least equal im- 
portance, to the best use of which it is capable. Under such a 
system of raising the necessary public revenues, land monopoly, the 
withholding of land from its best uses, would be penalised and 
discouraged, improvements in and on the land would be encouraged, 
by the burden of rates now imposed upon them being removed, 
and the use of land, whether agricultural, mineral, or urban, would 
soon become available to industry on very different terms and con- 
ditions from those demanded and obtained to-day. Land would 
have to be put to use; and the demands of those constantly en- 
gaged in producing direct from Mother Earth would soon put an 
end to the evil of unemployment throughout the whole field of 
dependent industry. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


Further inquiry into this interesting subject is impossible within 
the necessary limits of an essay. Enough has been said to show :— 
(2) That the persistence of unemployment is primarily 
due to the fact that under existing social laws and institutions 
the use of the land, of Mother Earth, is not freely available to 
our industrial population on equitable terms and conditions. 


(4) That such available access to the use of land is a 
necessary condition of continuous employment, prosperity, 
individual liberty, social justice, and economic freedom. 
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Hence— 


(c) That the one permanently effective and practical 
remedy for the social disease of unemployment, is only to be 
found in some radical measure of Land Reform. 

And, finally— 


(2) That the Liberal Budget of 1909 takes a first step in 
this direction ; for the radical change in our fiscal system which 
it foreshadows would strike a deadly blow at the root, con- 
tinuously acting, cause of the trouble, and prove a practical 


and permanent remedy, and preventive of the to-day chronic 
evil of unemployment. 


LEwis H. BERENS. 

















ENGLISH POLITICS FOR ENGLAND. 


A POLICY IN OUTLINE: TO CONSOLIDATE 
CO-OPERATION. 


THE intenttion of the notes, by a Radical of ’85, which follow, is— 
(1) to describe in outline the conditions of the main problem of 
industrial democracy ; (2) to state the problem; and (3) to collate 
the terms of a suggested solution of it. 

The reason why the electors in our country are taking a keener 
interest in political affairs, now more than at any other time since 
the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, is that they are weary of 
hearing the gospel of social reform, and want to see it. At last 
the people are up against their problem, and those politicians are 
wise who note that the only kind of statecraft for which the think- 
ing public of 1909 have any use must be science in method, and 
common sense in action. The people’s test of merit is success. 
They do not ask about any particular proposal, “Is it really the 
best ?” but simply, “ Will it work?” 

Mr. Asquith, setting aside the precedent of Gladstone and of 
Chamberlain, is entering upon a critical general election without 
himself having been at any pains to educate a following among the 
electorate, for the emotional special pleading of Mr. Lloyd George 
and the still more flamboyant appeals of Mr. Churchill, cannot 
be regarded as formative of mature opinion, if account is taken of 
the men who think for themselves, and do not go to meetings, or, 
if they do, remain silent and undemonstrative. Yet the Liberal 
principles of 1906-9, with their free acceptance in Parliament of 
the collective method, have undergone a revolutionary change since 
the Gladstone-Rosebery rule of the early nineties, when it seemed 
certain that the only way of promoting material progress was 
through the private capitalist employer, and /aissez faire was the 
order of the day. The awakening of the workmen, and the new 
economic and social needs—raising vital questions of work and 
wages—are now salient factors of the situation. Mr. Asquith’s 
words, spoken in Scotland during October, 1908, that the principal 
factor in property is not possession, but security, hold a depth of 
meaning, though in isolation. 
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The party which is to receive a mandate at the polls when the 
general election takes place, must possess two essential qualifica- 
tions. It must be able—(1) to reduce the problem of democracy to 
a scheme of practical reforms, and through them give to public 
opinion a lead that is clear and distinct, and the good faith of 
which cannot be doubted; and (2) to prove to the satisfaction of 
the electorate that it can and will use its control of the executive 
power to embody those reforms into wise and useful legislation 
forthwith. 

But the supremacy, for good or ill, rests with the voters. Why 
is it that so few of our fellow-country folk are bright and jolly, 
and making the best of themselves that the general character of 
the industrial system affords? The answer is that it is their own 
fault. They have quite enough votes to turn the country upside 
down if they wish. Neither the landlords nor administrative capi- 
talists, nor the idle rich, nor the statesman with mere political 
panaceas, are to blame for what is wrong—they have been allowed 
to perpetuate it—but they have been the dominating factor in the 
government of the country during the Reform period, and no one 
need forget that, as rulers, they have failed to produce a social 
order that is either reasonable, or economic, or healthy, or even 
wholly humane. They cannot complain that they have not, had 
time to decide between their rights and their obligations, nor that 
the public, being now in “a noble mood,” have earned the right to 
enter into possession of their own, after so many years of slow 
discipline of silent labour and patient waiting. 


1—CONDITIONS OF THE PROBLEM. 


A very little thinking will convince anyone, who abandons 
rhetoric and theory for work at the daily problem, that poverty 
and not well-being is the foundation of the present industrial sys- 
tem. This does not mean that the mass of the people are worse 
off than they were in the thirties and forties. They are better off. 
It means that though comparatively few of the workers may be 
poor in the sense that they are in actual want of physical necessi- 
ties, none of them are ever far removed from such a privation, 
and there is always a residue of the destitute. A very little obser- 
vation will enable the inquirer to discover evidence of the wasteful 
want of thought and organisation which prevails everywhere. The 
facts speak for themselves. There are the cities and towns, naked 
and unashamed, with their back streets full of sorrowful, toil-worn 
and broken-down men and women, and dull and Iistless children ; 
and with all their bitter revelations of mutilated mind and body, of 
misapplication of human energies, and misuse of material substance 
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for which bad and inadequate social conditions are responsible. 
England is now a compact kingdom, compared with what it used 
to be, and town and country interact upon one another; and as 
little that is good can be said of the state of many of the rural 
areas, with their frequent pestilences, and their underfed and under- 
housed and under-developed denizens. Testimony as to the extent 
of disorderly living, both in town and country, is offered by the 
newspapers, which are still concerned more with the making visible 
of the motives and acts of Satan’s invisible world than with the 
more temperate features of the life of the community, and the grip 
of the indictment is clinched with resistless force by the official 
reports and figures of poverty and worklessness, insanity and crime, 
disease (much of which is preventable) and mortality (two-thirds 
of which is preventable). The picture is gloomy, but the colours 
are not laid on too thick. There is no humour in the all day (or 
may be night) toil of the factory, the mine, the iron and steel 
works, the field and farm, and “fun and the fight of life for daily 
bread do not sleep in the same crib.” 

The modern industrial nation, such as England, is in reality 
an amalgam of nations, and the low types in our cities, towns, and 
villages, are economically nearly on a level with low types of 
savages. 

The issue is thus more than one of national well-being, for the 
national existence is imperilled. _England’s power to hold her own 
and do her work in the world does not depend merely on a large 
navy, and an effective army for defence, for police, and for striking 
when necessary. The essential condition of defence is a healthy, 
vigorous, and, maybe, a joyful people, proud of their citizenship, 
and willing and able to accept to the full the responsibilities of 
citizenship. But as things are, the State is suffering from great 
internal diseases; widespread poverty and its sequel of physical 
and moral degeneration, and social friction, such as is caused by 
sweating, casual labour, enfeebling employment of mere children, 
the irrational use of “drink,” overcrowding in towns, eat into the 
vitals of the men (and the mothers of the men to be), on whom in 
the last resort the maintenance of the commonwealth depends. All 
this must be changed. The financial means are not lacking. 
Remembering the ease with which the country met the demands on 
it for more or less unproductive objects, say, in the twenty years 
between 1886 and 1905, who is there who can doubt its ability to 
finance the proposals necessary for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the people. 

The good new world has been preached vehemently and pas- 
sionately ever since the clangour of machinery began to sound 
throughout the land; but preached in vain. It is the heritage of 
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this generation to have done with preaching, and developed in its 
place the capacity of visualising the pity, the needlessness, the wild 
extravagance and folly of the social and economic evils which 
abound in this bad old world; it is our privilege to live during a 
period when people of good will are gaining a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the conditions of social effort; and it is our consolation 
to be assured that the last thing the modern investigator will 
admit of a problem which can be stated, is that the solution of it 
cannot be found. A new spirit is abroad. New methods are in 
train. Democratic faith has been re-valued. It is no longer a 
thing of mere political expedients, of high-sounding but preten- 
tious formulas, of empty liberties, equalities and fraternities. The 
new faith is a consciousness of the higher purpose of which an 
educated democracy may be the instrument ; and the will to make 
it so. 


In order to obtain clear ideas it is desirable to leave aside for 
the present the larger issues of social reconstruction, and to ascer- 
tain what are the conditions of the industrial world. 


Considering the available material resources of our country, 
life—for five-sixths of the people—is nothing like the good thing 
it can be made. For the sake of a superfluity of material wealth 
(which goes to favoured individuals) we are wasting those energies 
which are the factors of the production of all wealth, and we are 
sacrificing those ends towards which wealth is only a means. The 
practical proof of this proposition may be had by actual observa- 
tion of two great classes of facts—ron one side, wealth and its pro- 
duction ; on the other, destitution and its causes. The argument is 
stated thus by one whose information, on both sides, has been 
obtained at first hand. 


The households of the typical rich families (says Mrs. Sidney 
Webb) are maintained from great business enterprises. The fac- 
tors of these enterprises seem to arrange themselves in a definite 
scale of importance. To those engaged in new projects, the chief 
thing is—(1) the machines of all sorts, whether plant, ships, rolling 
stock, or factories; then, in their order, (2) the mineral deposits ; 
(3) the vegetable products, such as timber, rice, cotton, etc.; (4) 
the great herds of beasts, and their transport, alive or dead; and, 
lastly, the “ supply of labour,” which no one ever thinks of having 
to produce, or purchase, or maintain in efficiency. The whole 
object of the business projects, and the only measure of their 
success, is the creation of an automatic flow of income, that is, of 
commodities and services, to the households of those who control 
the instruments of production. There is a rollicking sense of 
power in contriving new enterprises. 
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The tale of destitution—as Mrs. Webb tells it—is far removed 
from this. In the lives of the casual labourers of the East End of 
London, for example, is to be recognised the “ supply of labour” 
of which the administrative capitalist speaks. Business enterprise 
brings no automatic flow of commodities and services to them. It 
does not even permit them the opportunity of continuously, and 
without disastrous interruptions, working for the very minimum of 
subsistence. The result of the struggle for work has not even any 
relation to conduct. In this pitiless fight can be seen the de- 
moralizing effects of under-employment on character ; the degrada- 
tion of the newcomer from the country; the steady downward 
career of the once self-respecting man, the once virtuous woman. 
Quite apart from humanity, it is clear that, as the supply of labour 
is a factor in wealth production, that labour (unlike the machines 
or the horses), is being deteriorated. 

The position is, of course, challenged from the side of “ class 
property.” The spokesmen of those towards whose households 
the automatic flow of income steadily sets, argue that labour 
“ supply ” is a commodity, just as a raw material is; that the work- 
men produce and sell the labour- of their own hands, and the intelli- 
gence of their own brains, but they do not produce the saleable 
article, and that all that part of the product which remains after 
wages have been paid belongs to those whose initiative, enterprise, 
and directive ability, create “the value” of the whole, or to those 
who, by their investments, enable the administrative capitalist to 
get to work. 

The reply is that, though the owners of enterprise and direc- 
tive ability receive the whole surplus of the product now, it does 
not necessarily follow that they always should reap the fruits of 
the earth, and take the profit. No saleable article is of value to its 
producer except through the exertions of the society in which he 
lives, or the predecessors of that society. “Enterprise” and 
“directive ability” are functions of the productiveness of the in- 
dustry which, in its turn, depends on the state of knowledge (¢.g., 
inventions such as that of steam or electric motor power, the 
heritage of business method and stored-up experience of manage- 
ment and marketing), and also on many other factors, such as 
climatic conditions, access to raw materials, convenience of transit 
by land or sea, situation. The society may decide generally (as it 
has done, for example, in the cases of Woolwich Arsenal and the 
General Post Office), that the automatic flow of income should pour 
into the public coffers instead of into private pockets, The utility 
of the services of the capitalist employer would then be seen in 
proper proportion. It is not he who is essential, but the “ produc- 
tiveness of the industry,” the situation favourable for manufacture, 
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access to cheap raw materials, and the “ state of knowledge.” The 
directors of modern industry, apart from these immaterial factors 
and their personal training and inherited experience, bring nothing 
but normal “ faculty,” and the services they would render under 
other conditions might be simply those of salaried organizers of 
business. 

Initiative is not a monopoly of the administrative capitalist. It 
springs also from salaried officials and fee’d experts. Besides, why 
cannot it be developed by conscious effort directed towards the 
production of it among students in the technical schools and 
science departments of the works? 

The discrimination of the income-tax against “unearned” in- 
comes provides legal sanction for the principle that the State is 
entitled to a share of the automatic flow of income towards the 
production of which its co-operation does so much. The unearned 
income is taxed because it is socially created wealth. Thus, the 
basis for a development of the usage already exists, and there is 
no theoretical justification for mixing up the notion of commercial 
gain with that of industrial directive effort. 

The present system of distribution is wasteful, because it is 
not based on a recognition of the fact that the greater the share of 
the national dividend which is divided in wages and salaries, the 
more will industry prosper, because, other things being equal, the 
great demand which constitutes the markets of the world is fur- 
nished by the wants of the earners of wages and salaries. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PROBLEM. 


The problem may be stated thus :— 

Given: A country already organised under the modern indus- 
trial system, whose prosperity, therefore, depends not only upon its 
production of wealth (commodities and services) for consumption at 
home and abroad, but also on the continuous increase of its aggre- 
gate output. 

Object: To cash or conserve the nation’s prosperity, accord- 
ing to an arrangement which will be for the benefit of the whole of 
the people (not, chiefly, for the aggrandisement of the few), by— 

(1) Economic provision for the effective working members 
of the society, and distributing reward among them in proportion 
to service, but working towards the reduction of inequality of re- 
ward to a minimum, as and when it might be possible, and the 
creation of circumstances, according to which each member of the 
community would work for his income, and spend it in security (the 
State to be responsible for appropriations of revenue for the pur- 
poses of capital), and to provide the means whereby people unable 
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to fend for themselves, can be maintained with most advantage to 
the community, including themselves. 

(2) To extend the faculties and desires of the whole people, 
and supply co-operatively what the individual cannot get for him- 
self, either because he is unable, or is ignorant, or is indifferent, 
beginning with the satisfaction of lower wants, it might continue 
with science, art, research, and religious observance, aiming at the 
utmost possible freedom in which all the members of the common- 
wealth might develop their higher selves, it would provide equality 
of opportunity as well as equality of economic security. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


Before coming to close quarters with the problem, two pre- 
liminary observations may be made. One is that, though general 
sociology may be too complex a subject to be grasped by the 
mind alone, acting prior to experience, the condition of it is social 
struggle, the essential factor of which is the increasing efficiency 
of the nation or territorial group. 

The other is that, though progress towards diversified civilisa- 
tion depends partly on economic forces, and partly on governmental 


direction, it is conditioned by the advance of science. “ The world 
is being transformed by science,” says a well-informed observer, 
who asks: “What has physical science alone done? It has in- 


creased the ease and speed of production. It has increased the 
ease and speed of locomotion. It has increased the ease and speed 
of communicating information and opinion. By doing these three 
things, it has been a cause of democracy, a cause of plutocracy, 
and a cause of great industrial states.” But one is tempted to add, 
it has produced little else than disorder, because it has lacked 
conscious control. A science of society doubtless is not yet well 
enough equipped to show how to eradicate all the abuses produced 
by the chance-hap use of the results of research into natural con- 
ditions. But the spheres of economics and of State politics have 
been thoroughly explored, during the past twenty years, and the 
limits of their action and inter-action are common knowledge. 

The question is: Is it possible to avert those effects of the 
present industrial system which are responsible for—(1) the crea- 
tion of the automatic flow of income to the rich, and (2) the 
reduction of the mere labourer to the margin of existence, and the 
skilled workman to a position in which he is caused to hover on the 
border line between the margin of existence and a state in which 
little more than the bare necessaries of efficiency are available? 

No answer to this question will be considered satisfactory by 
plain people unless it allows for the play of economic forces such 
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as are operative without regard to actual systems. The prosperity 
of the British naval and commercial commonwealth depends on its 
ability to produce commodities for which there is a demand in in- 
ternal and external markets; and this ability must be maintained 
at high water mark. There must be no risk of the country going 
under internationally. England, Germany, and America at present 
have about 80 per cent. of the world’s export trade amongst them, 
and the struggle in the immediate future is sure to be keener than 
it has been in the past, notwithstanding the various international 
kartells and agreements, as these cannot at present be regarded 
as of a more than temporary character. It is important, therefore, 
to remember that in England now, in spite of the predominance 
of trade and manufacture, natural advantages of environment, are 
indispensable. The coast line and rivers, the proximity of rich 
coal and iron fields, either at home or within easy access if abroad, 
even the climate (as, for example, in the Lancashire cotton trade) 
are still foundations of the wealth of the nation. The requisites of 
production, labdur, space, and materials, must be adequate for a 
large and increasing aggregate output of commodities and services, 
and for expenses of all kinds, including those of government. The 
capital must be renewed as it is consumed. The conditions also 
must be maintained, on which depend the health and strength 
(physical, mental and moral) of industrially efficient labour, and 
ability, for the productive machine cannot do its necessary work 
unless there is a vigorous population ready and willing to use it, 
In short, the only way out of the difficulty which will have the 
support of public opinion, will improve the distribution of wealth 
without checking but rather increasing the productivity of the 
industrial machine. 


A SUGGESTED SOLUTION. 


The problem here outlined and thus conditioned would doubt- 
less have been dismissed by the statesmanship of the nineteenth 
century as incapable of solution. It is not sonow. We are living, 
happily, in an epoch-making period in the onward march of demo- 
cracy, because now more than ever before there is concentration of 
effort by thinkers and workers in the spheres of economics, religion, 
politics, education, literature, and to some extent in journalism and 
art; and the constitution thereby of what is in effect a collective 
working laboratory of meliorism. In this laboratory the latest 
theories in economics, political science, and the latest speculations 
on life and thought have been grouped and classified, and reduced 
to a basis of truth; and by hard thinking brought to definite ends, 
the live issues have been disentangled, and the raw material pro- 
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duced of a scheme of practical reforms. It can safely be affirmed 
of the social investigators and thinkers of to-day that every waste 
of policy, defective organisation, liberated energy, or squandered 
substance, has been carefully examined with a view to finding out 
the capacity which is unused or insufficiently used; for the aim is 
to economise human and natural material to the fullest extent con- 
sistent with the national well-being. 

The success which has attended recent efforts to reduce the 
science of legislation to an art, justifies the view that under modern 
conditions that government is best which governs not least, but 
most. The change from /aissez faire to collective methods arises 
purely from rational elements and motives of economy and con- 
venience. It, therefore, follows, that the raw material of social 
reform will be satisfactorily described as scientific common sense. 
Its fundamental proposition is that governmental action, to be 
successful, must henceforth necessarily take the form, more and 
more, of “class legislation,” that is, of provision for minorities ; for 
the people is not an indissoluble whole, but a pieced together entity 
of such minorities of men or women or children, or groups of human 
beings, with particular wants. ~ This leads to the policy of the 
National Minimum, 2.¢., the enforcement of a minimum of subsist- 
ence, sanitation, leisure, and education, for all the minorities of 
which “the people” is made up. 

The transformation of the raw materials of the newer know- 
lege into an effective Material Minimum of comfort and of life, is 
a standing question of democratic politics. The object is clear, 
namely, to control the vast forces, economic and social, which, under 
the existing system of so-called “ free ” enterprise, but actual mono- 
poly, produce rapid material growth at the expense of a fluctuating, 
though at all times desperately large residuum of poverty. The 
remedy is thorough. It seizes on the bed-rock fact that poverty 
is a social creation, just as wealth is. The means is legislative, 
but there.is no other. The “government” is merely ourselves 
organised for the achievement of definite purposes, such as those 
outlined above. And if it be argued that the National Minimum 
is “ Socialism ”"—that blessed word which is used to cover so much 
the meaning of which is not understood—the reply is frankly that 
it is not. The raising of the standard of life and comfort of a 
people is a test of Economic Progress acknowledged even by 
economists of the traditional school. The social investigator of to- 
day goes a step farther than they. He is wary of facile deduction 
and of a-priorising in general, and impatient of pretentious for- 
mulas, no matter how happily worded they may be. He observes, 
he generalizes, he verifies. The scientific method assures him of 
the fact that only by highly differentiated action for the small 
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minorities, of which the democracy is composed, and the attain- 
ment of a national minimum of subsistence, leisure, sanitation, and 
education, will a modern industrial community escape degeneration 
and decay. 

The adoption of this policy (says its author, Mr. Sidney Webb), 
is a necessary condition of a healthy social order, whether you 
adopt the individualist or the socialist principle in the organisation 
of your state. “You cannot,” he declares, “have a healthy indivi- 
dual state—whether of millionaires and wage slaves, or of peasant 
proprietors and small masters—without it. In fact, the National 
Minimum is the necessary dasis of society, whether you intend the 
superstructure to remain individualist, or whether you wish it to 
become socialist. Its application would interfere, neither with 
individual initiative nor commercial gain, would in no sense be an 
attack on either rent or interest, and would certainly not abolish 
competition, for the sufficient reason that competition can no more 
be abolished than gravitation. But in the wild anarchy of un- 
regulated modern industry competition is apt to be as indiscrimi- 
nately destructive, as was the fall of the Tower of Siloam. What 
the operation of National Minimum does to competition, as we 
see by a whole century of experience of factory legislation, is to 
change its form and shift its incidence. By fencing-off the down- 
ward way the forces of competition are diverted along the upward 
way.” 

Mr. Chamberlain, and those of his friends, who accepted with 
him responsibility for the views expressed in the Radical Program 
of 1885, self-consciously styled their modicum of sanitary and 
housing reform as “ Socialism with a vengeance.” By “Socialism” 
they meant merely the application of the collectivist method But 
collectivism during the past forty years has been a principle of 
English law, and though it may be the first, is not the last word 
of Socialism. The Birmingham Radicals had neither the desire 
nor the intention to reconstruct the social edifice and collective 
remedies, even in the guise of socialism (with a small “s”), can 
have no terrors for the sincere constitutionalist of 19009. 

When you come to actual grips with the problem of demo- 
cracy, as a whole (in the terms already given), and take account 
of its larger social and moral issues, as well as its economics, you 
find that the policy of the National Minimum provides no solution. 
But the re-statement of the policy of the National Minimum into 
terms of political action is bound up with the steps which must be 
taken in order to approximate as much as may be to the solution. 
What is to be aimed at, in the first instance, is to attain the neces- 
sary level of subsistence, sanitation, leisure, and education; and, 
secondly, to promote a complete Industrial Democracy. The 
minimum proposals have already been explained. 
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Industrial Democracy goes farther afield. It means that in- 
stead of a system which relies on the “supply” of labour, and 
produces the maximum of inequality and friction, the organisation 
of industrial society is contemplated as deliberately based on men, 
women, and children, and what is needed to give them a reason- 
able chance in life (z¢., the establishment of the National Mini- 
mum), and after that, what is needed to help them to make as 
perfect as possible their several lives? 


Instead of aiming at creating automatic flows of income to 
particular households, with their result in the destitution and de- 
gradation of others, the desire is to allocate the product of thé 
community to the households in such a way as to produce a steady 
improvement in the physique, training, and spiritual advancement 
of all the citizens, to the degree in which each turns out to be 
capable of improvement. 


Scientific common sense has not said its last word with the 
National Minimum. It has explained what the necessary basis of 
society should be. But it has achieved much more than that; 
for it has shown the way by.which the superstructure may be 
built. Students of government agree that there is now a move- 
ment towards the substitution of conscious co-operation of large 
bodies of persons for the isolated action of individuals or small 
groups each serving their own interests. 


An approximation to the solution of the problem of demo- 
cracy, it is suggested, could be made by a policy of which the aim 
was: To consolidate this co-operation. The policy would be 


four-fold. 


(1) Collective legislation—Industrial regulations to provide 
satisfactory conditions for wage-earners, and to secure the public 
health and safety. 


(2) Collective provision—Measures by the State to assist 
those who cannot fend for themselves to meet sickness, unemploy- 
ment, old age, or destitution. 


(3) Collective taxation—Financial proposals, the object of 
which is to take as much as possible of unearned income, and to 
apply it to promote further public activities, including the sinews 
of the war now being waged against necessity and destitution. 


(4) Collective ownership—The government (central and local) 
aims at supplying more and more of the commodities and services 
which can be furnished to the citizens more economically by public 
than by private undertaking. 
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Thus, steps may be taken to achieve a true Industrial Demo- 
cracy, and these steps may be described as the gradual consolida- 
tion of co-operative effort. For Industrial Democracy implies an 
order of civilisation, based on a recognition of the social gain 
which accrues from common industrial life, and in which, there- 
fore, the whole of the people, acting through their elected repre- 
sentatives, themselves consciously control and utilise much of the 
wealth of the nation for their own material welfare, and themselves 
direct the aim of their government, so as to provide for all the 
members of the community. the freest possible scope to make the 
best of themselves in the higher and non-material sense. In short, 
Industrial Democracy is impossible without the adoption of the 
co-operative principle in the organisation of the various activites, 
economic and otherwise, of the society. 


P. J. REDD. 














1909. 


TWO LABOUR REMEDIES, 


THE amiable debates upon recent labour legislation have been 
good things, so far as they went. They were evidence certainly 
of a genial disposition to class these complex enquiries with non- 
contentious questions, properly to be dealt with on their technical 
merits alone. In time the determination of the profit and loss 
involved will grow exacter, and more and better elements enter the 
calculation. Just in proportion as they do, will the same kind of 
research spread. But if a party is to stand pledged to plead its 
special interests at all issues, we shall have to wait for results of 
importance to everyone, whether hand or brain worker; for the 
latter is a worker, and a heavily burdened one, though no tribune 
represents him. 

Of the good feeling in question the discussions of the Ex- 
changes Bill, and the Trade Boards Bill are proof. Yet to recall 
either is to be reminded with regret that the criticism they evoked 
was not more adequate. Not that enquiry died of fear; it was 
rather generosity that stilled it. But this is a form of reluctance 
often quite as hurtful. 

Parliamentary criticism is not without a history of its own, and 
far indeed as it has advanced in many others, we must for the 
present be content to record, that the horn-book of this particular 
branch of knowledge, has not yet been laid aside. There is need 
of sound criticism pointed in the first place by knowledge, and 
then by the necessary indifference to imputations of ungenerous 
motives in offering it, ere we shall be quite superior to such errors 
as the so-called doles of work of the Unemployed Workmen Act 
of 1905, and the doles of money of the Labour Exchanges Act of 
this year. What has here been said of economic, may be repeated 
of educational knowledge. Here is a cause which happens to be 
closely connected at the root with all labour problems, and which 
has languished more deeply from a similar lack of discernment and: 
of vigorous treatment. For the first time it lately stood in the 
front rank as a question upon which the country was prepared to 
divide, and did divide. But the well-known impetus that drove it 
upward once spent, the subject has again subsided out of notice 
Such is not likely to be the fate of the present industrial reforma- 
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tion which, unless it is anticipated, may and probably will, carry 
education along with it in sanguineas rixas. 

Allowance in judging of the debates above referred to, has te 
be made for the very exacting demands of a Session made notable 
by the raising of an issue which has dwarfed all others, and must 
have diverted energy from all alike, including these two. But to 
illustrate in a concrete manner the lack of proper grasp of the sub- 
ject evinced, one statement may be adduced which was put forward 
in support of the Trade Boards Bill. It was to the effect that no 
Government in existence had hitherto possessed the right to inter- 
fere with the fixing of wages. The error is in itself a trifling one ; 
but because it remained unchallenged, it may very well attest in 
little place a great many more. For such another country there is, 
and it is not Germany. Indirectly, we owe the Labour Exchanges ° 
to Germany, and may be under further obligation of a like kind 
yet. But that German precedent ought to suit us on some senti- 
mental ground of Teutonic relationship, as is sometimes urged, apart 
from other considerations, need not be expected in view of the 
actual degree of that relationship. As a Low German people, 
much closer ties unite us to the Frisians and the Dutch, to the 
Schleswigers and Fritz Reuter’s homely “ Mecklenbérgers” on the 
coast, than to the upland or High German peoples of whom the 
Bavarians are really the purest stock, and whose predominance in 
modern Germany is so well assured. When therefore, Nick Frog, 
the Dutchman, recently came to blows with John Bull, it was in 
vain for their distant High German kinsman, who did not exist as 
we know him, at the time of Arbuthnot’s famous pamphlet, to strive 
to prove himself the brother of one of the combatants, when he 
was the cousin of both, and it was the combatants themselves who 
were in reality brothers. But Germany is not the only country 
into which the parliamentary palmer has penetrated. Staff in hand, 
St. James’s scallop shell of quiet in his cap, he has visited the 
Antipodes likewise, and there studied the Australian system of 
Wages Boards. So that the Trade Boards Bill really is a family 
recipe, in sober earnest. 

These Wages Boards have existed since 1896, in virtue of the 
Factories and Shops Act (Victoria) passed at that date, and 
variously amended till it acquired the form of the 1905 Act of the 
same name. Subsequent changes have become necessary as fresh 
trades have been added to a rapidly growing list. As the origin 
of the two measures—our Trade Boards Bill and the wages 
clauses of fhe Victorian Act—has been the same, it is interesting 
to note that those trades alone were at first included in the latter 
in which the rate of wages was exceptionally low. They were the 
Clothing, Furniture, Bread-making and Butchering trades; and 
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even in these, minimum legal wages were fixed for women and 
children only, no attempt being made as yet to legislate for men. 
But the principle took a firm hold. In 1900 all persons employed 
inside or outside a factory or workroom in any process, trade or 
business usually or frequently carried on there, were included. It 
would appear that the power secured to the Act of adding fresh 
industries by resolution of both Houses of Parliament, swept in a 
great many more. By 1907 we find shop assistants, carters and 
carriers, builders, quarrymen, sellers of firewood, coal, coke, and 
wood, have established boards also. In 1908 eight more were 
created ; and in March of this year the iron trade came under the 
system, engineers, boiler-makers, blacksmiths and general workers ; 
and with them came the painters, the house repairers, the paper- 
hangers, plumbers, gas-fitters, and electricians. Even yet the whole 
field of industry is not covered, and of other occupations there are 
none. The “Shipman” of Chaucer’s quaint list, ‘whose beard 
many a tempest had shaken,’ is omitted, in spite of the antiquity 
of his calling. Doubtless, too, an Australian Tom Pinch or 
Nicholas Nickleby, might be found even now to rejoice if book- 
keeping and school-teaching should turn out to be industrial call- 
ings at the other side of the world. 

Both Acts make provision for future extension, and clearly 
point towards it. In Australia, a resolution of the two Houses of 
Parliament suffices to authorise the establishment of a new board ; 
and in England, a Board of Trade Provisional Order after similar 
ratification. By this time the wages of almost the whole industrial 
world are under official control in Australia, from which fact the 
importance of the English measure may be inferred; for the two 
are identical in all essentials. Characteristic of both is the prin- 
ciple of representation of employers, workers, and the Government 
on all administrative bodies. The Australian Minister of Labour 
appoints some of the members of a wages board, and a list of 
nominations for the rest is advertised in the public press. It is 
stipulated that all persons on it shall be or shall have been, 
genuinely connected with the trade in question, and that half shall 
represent employers and half, workers. The list as a whole 
having thus been submitted to public approbation, is, in the ab- 
sence of any objection which can only be brought against the 
entire body, and not against individuals, taken as accepted; and 
the persons named in it become the representative members of the 
coming board. In case the nominations exceed the number re- 
quired, the Minister makes his own selection. Should an objection 
to the list as a whole be lodged, recourse is then had to election by 
ballot. No wages board can include less than four, or more than 
ten members, exclusive of the Chairman and Secretary. The 
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Chairman is nominated from outside by the mémbers appointed by 
the Governor, or failing such nomination, he is appointed straight- 
way. The Secretary is a Government official. The Board holds 
office for three years. It is the Minister in charge of the Fac- 
tories’ Act at the time who first moves for its establishment, either 
on the strength of representations made by employers and workers 
or workers alone, or recorded in the reports of inspectors. Em- 
ployers usually allege as their reason unfair competition; and 
workers, that wages are low, or juvenile employment excessive. 
The meetings of the Board are held in the capital, and its mode of 
procedure left entirely unrestricted. Against its rulings there is a 
right of Appeal to the Court of Industrial Appeals, which consists 
of one Judge of the Supreme Court assisted or not, at his own 
discretion, by two assessors once more respectively representing 
Capital and Labour. There will be no appeal under the English 
law. But the ratification of a rate will be, nominally at least, 
longer deferred. The Court of Appeals has heard four appeals so 
far. One went in favour of the Wages Board, and three against. 
Out of one of these arose the only strike in Victoria for ten years. 
In 1907 the Bread Board by the casting vote of the Chairman, 
raised wages, and the employers appealed, their appeal being up- 
held. But as meanwhile the workers had legally, if not fairly, been 
in receipt of the higher wages fixed, they refused to accept the old 
ones, as by law re-established; and maintained their unfair advan- 
tage by a strike. Both in Australia and here, the work of the 
Boards will be liable to similar stultification; for here, too, a rate 
once fixed becomes obligatory pending its ratification, except under 
troublesome conditions. The Australian Minister may suspend the 
operation of a rate for six months, and the Board is then required 
to reconsider it forthwith, and either confirm or modify it. <A 
precisely similar right is vested in the Board of Trade here; but 
with characteristic reticence, express stipulation that the rate shall 
be revised, is omitted. Much, indeed, is here left to the Govern- 
ment; so that by alternately substituting one all-powerful English 
department for the Victorian Governor in Council, Chief Inspector, 
and Minister of Labour, vital clauses of the Australian Act may 
be made to look very like corresponding parts of the Trade Boards 
Bill. 

But earnings and production are not the only results of labour. 
There is one more, and of it this is to be said, that if to secure re- 
muneration satisfactory alike to employer and employed be one 
thing to strive for, then to leave as many men as possible for as 
many years as possible in the enjoyment of the fruits of the third 
property of labour, should not less certainly be another. This is 
now recognised in both Acts. The provision for “old, slow, and 
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infirm workers” in the Victorian law is two-fold. They may be 
authorised to work for a less sum by license stating the wages to 
be paid them, and granted either by the Chief Inspector or the 
Minister of Labour; and not more than one-fifth of the persons 
employed in any factory may be so licensed. A Trade Board per- 
mit without any limitation as to the number issued, will suffice 
in England, and will not be granted until it has been shown that 
the difficulty cannot be met by employing the worker on piece 
work. In Victoria in 1906, 413 exemptions were conceded to 
the old and infirm, and 88 to slow workers, on a total of some 
67,000 workpeople in the whole State. It must not, therefore, be 
supposed that the alternative is between full pay or none. 

Pending the appearance of the Board of Trade Regulations 
governing the administration of the Act, we are left in attempting 
to outline its working detail, to the Act itself, a very poor alterna- 
tive in this case certainly! In constitution a trade board will 
closely resemble a wages board. There is to be the same simul- 
taneous representation of Capital, Labour, and the Government ; 
but without any proviso as in Australia, that the representatives of 
the first two shall be or have been, really connected with the 
trade in question. These representative members by the English 
Bill, “ shall be elected or nominated, or partly elected and partly 
nominated, as may be provided by the regulations,” and that is all 
we know about them. No limit is put upon the number of the 
Department’s official representatives. By the manner in which 
the Chairman is appointed the link is drawn still closer. In Aus- 
tralia he is nominated from outside by the members, and then 
officially appointed. The Chairman of a trade board will be 
appointed by the Board of Trade from among its members. But 
seeing that the representatives of employers and employed are 
equally divided, it is difficult to see where else but among the 
official members, the choice will light. The Secretary, too, is to be 
a Government official appointed for the purpose. Lastly, the 
Department may, at its discretion, frame regulations to govern the 
proceedings at the meetings of the boards, even to the method of 
voting. All this, no doubt, must be taken as evidence of the great 
confidence we repose in our public departments ; for the Board of 
Trade by exercising the full strength of its privileges, could reduce 
the deliberations of the boards to an absurdity. 

No data exist to show the method of fixing a rate here. But 
in the Australian practice one may read the future with tolerable 
accuracy, the more so as the principles there adopted are so just 
that some resemblance will be inevitable. A wages board on its 
appointment proceeds: (1) To ascertain as a question of fact the 
average rates paid by reputable employers to workers of average 
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capacity; (2) to fix a rate in no case exceeding the average so 
ascertained ; (3) to refer the question of fixing the rate, through the 
Minister to the Court of Appeal for decision, in cases where, in 
the opinion of the Board, the average rate ascertained does not 
afford a reasonable limit. This right has only once been exercised. 

The steps by which a rate, on its promulgation by a trade 
board, will become obligatory, deserve a parting word of notice. 
In accordance with provisions essentially the same in both coun- 
tries, the English minimum rate may be made obligatory by order 
of the Board of Trade six months later, or suspended at once, and 
such suspension may be prolonged indefinitely. But failing a 
direction to the contrary, in a case where the rate has to be re- 
considered, the minimum fixed but unratified, comes into opera- 
tion as soon as it is fixed. An employer may make a written 
agreement with his workpeople to accept the old wages pending 
the ratification of the new. Apart from the inconvenience of such 
a task, he is further discouraged from attempting it by becoming 
ineligible for government, or other public contract. work, if he 
does, except by special order of the Board of Trade, “in case of 
any public emergency.” The addition of this clause proves that 
between the promulgation of a rate and its ratification, a percep- 
tible interval may elapse ; and during this interval employers must 
pay the new minimum rate. If, then, it should be abolished or 
reduced, the task left them to perform cannot be called a particu- 
larly easy or agreeable one ; for to ask workmen to accept a reduc- 
tion of wages even if the rise they have enjoyed has not lasted 
long, is sure to lead to discontent. As already explained, a similar 
situation in the Victorian bread trade led to a strike which secured 
the cancelled non-obligatory, higher rate to the discontented work- 
men by irregular means. 

Of the District Trades Committees, to which large powers will 
be delegated by the Trade Boards, and by the aid of which the 
local conditions (for the minimum rate need not be uniform 
throughout the country), will be fully ascertained, there is here not 
room to speak, except in very general terms. They will add one 
more to a somewhat long list of boards and committees created 
within a few years for some purpose connected with labour. Not 
to mention the Distress Committee of 1905 for the relief of un- 
employment distress, there are, or will be, Labour Exchanges, 
Central Exchanges, Labour Exchanges Advisory Committees, Con- 
ciliation Boards, Trade Boards, and District Trade Committees. It 
is safe to assume that all cannot flourish together for long. In 
Australia the tendency has been for the wages board to devour 
its rivals. But whether this will be our experience, or finally how 
much of what has been achieved there can be repeated here by the 
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aid of similar means, must remain doubtful, so different are the 
conditions. To begin with, the force of foreign competition does 
not operate under the Australian system of protective tariffs. Here 
under the new conditions, this force may be more keenly felt and 
may prove irresistible. Abroad they will try to profit by our 
restrictions, as German shipping must profit, slightly let us hope, 
by the Plimsoll mark. But to raise wages, if possible without 
raising prices, in certain industries, is the present object. Next, 
the experiences of Victoria’s fifty-nine boards, administering the 
affairs of sixty-seven thousand workpeople, cannot be anything 
like as valuable to us as if there were a less glaring disparity of 
numbers. Though no Federal legislation exists on the subject, the 
system of Wages Boards has now been adopted throughout the 
Commonwealth, with the exception of Tasmania, and has super- 
seded other methods. But from this vision of board on board and 
committee on committee, let us turn to a labour remedy of a 
different kind. 

When the total of employment cannot be increased, something 
is gained by making labour mobile. The advantages of increased 
facilities for the passage from an overcrowded or unsuitable trade 
to another, or from an over-crowded district to one where work is 
to be had, are obvious. By a re-arrangement which, like many an- 
other good discovery, is little better than a shift, some amount of 
mobility has been imparted to employment itself. Not mobility in 
space, but mobility in time ; for what is here made movable is the 
date of the initiation of certain public works hitherto taken in 
hand more in obedience to custom, than with any view of suiting 
the occasion to the ebb and flow of the labour market. This is 
now being slowly accomplished, and to cite the first available 
example of the practical application of the idea, the construction 
of the new reservoir at East Molesey, timed by the Water Board’s 
estimates to begin this year, was undertaken under the auspices 
of the Local Government Board in October, 1908, in order to pro- 
vide employment at a time of trade depression. There is 
a certain amount of periodic depression in winter. Those months 
from October to March heralded by the muffin man’s bell, v. hen 
comfortable people have their food and fires, and the uncomfort- 
able walk the wet streets, too often in leaky boots and thin cloth- 
ing, cover the period of greatest activity in the Distress Committees 
and Labour Exchanges; for then work is hard to find, and living 
dearer by just that small amount so difficult to come by. These 
are the mournful months “ From November to May,” of Shelley’s 
year, which in his disquieting fashion, he invokes amongst the 
adverse forces of nature. But there is no natural law linking the 
catastrophe of unemployment with the fall of the leaf. What con- 
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nection may subsist between the bad weather and the failing light 
on the one hand, and the industrial output on the other, it is our 
business to interrupt, as we overcome other natural obstacles. 
Slowly, it is probable, little by little, the change of the seasons has 
been permitted to exercise an unacknowledged dominion over our 
industrial habits. Then if so, the way out of the difficulty should 
and will prove shorter still. Hence, no genuine plea can be too 
strongly urged in favour of a fair trial, under all proper safeguards, 
for this attempt so to manipulate that demand for labour which is 
within public control, as to make it available when there is little 
or no other. Much has already been accomplished without legis- 
lation. Of other kinds of expenditure, seeing that money may be 
called up before it is due, there may be a little, but not neces- 
sarily in every case. Not infrequently it may be possible practic- 
ally to substantiate the claim put forward, that the idea costs no- 
thing to realise. The War Office have responded to the appeal 
made to them, not like good King Dagobert of glorious memory, 
* gui faisait la guerre en hiver,’ but by arranging for the training 
of Special Reservists on enlistment to be carried out in the winter 
months. What better device for attracting recruits could be in- 
vented? Many municipalities have taken similar action with their 
public work ; and the Water Board also, as stated above. 

No one who examines this suggestion, can fail to observe the 
great breadth of its application which has hitherto been left for 
that very reason, to the good sense of the municipalities and State 
departments. So that it has not lost, and need not lose, the 
character of an expedient readily tested. Experience will show 
that from the ease with which it can be assimilated to what exists 
already, and from its usefulness, it is assuredly fit to be added to 
the number of our permanent constitutional habits. What a pity a 
remedy so simple remained unguessed at in past hours of need! 
It is a pity, too, that the green idea should already have been 
hastily utilised to strengthen legislation, like a seasoned principle. 

It was expounded for the first time in public at East Molesey 
on the occasion referred to. Hope was expressed that the reform 
would extend to almost every kind of public works; municipal 
works, such as reservoirs, tramways, electric lighting, town halls, 
libraries, baths, parks, recreation grounds, housing, road-making, 
drainage, and the painting of public buildings; to Poor Law 
orders for clothes and stores; to naval and military expenditure. 
The object may be said to be the arrangement of a time-table of 
these undertakings, to be drawn up without any regard to mere 
custom, but with every possible attention which public duty per- 
mits, to the fluctuations of the demand for labour in the outside 
world. Railway companies, it was pointed out, have for years past 
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been in the habit of distributing their work in this manner, so that 
as far as possible, they have had some form of employment to offer 
in times of scarcity. 

Quite naturally certain obvious limitations suggest themselves. 
There should be no question of displacing the regular staff em- 
ployed by any public body, in the interests of the unemployed, nor 
of making work wait which must be done at once, and so forth. 
But a problem of a different and more serious kind has to be faced, 
if public works are not to become in any sense relief works. What 
class of labour is to be utilised? Not, certainly, that of casual 
workmen, those minstrels of industry, Defoe’s strolling fellows who . 
“can live so well upon the pretence of wanting work,” that “they 
would be mad to have it and work in earnest.” Persons such as 
these we need tolerate no longer than they amuse us. For bring- 
ing first-class workmen out of employment into contact with this 
class on relief works, the framers of the Unemployed Workmen 
Act of 1905 have been criticised. But in the Report of the Com- 
mission on the Poor Law doubt is thrown upon the assumption 
“that a large number of decent and capable workmen are in dis- 
tress from unemployment.” The opinion of the Government upon 
the subject appears to have undergone no change ; and the Central 
Unemployed Body for London still deplore their inability to reach 
the “best type of unemployed .. the deserving, strong, useful 
workmen out of employment, temporarily, and not chronically.” The 
difficulty of attracting this kind of man will not be lessened by 
calling in question his existence. He will come where full time, 
full pay work is to be had. To offer such work, not by means of 
an artificial demand, but by honestly apportioning such demand as 
there is, is the great object of this scheme of public works 
adjustment. 


G. A. PARRY. 











DscEeMBeER. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
FRIEDRICH LIST. 


IT has ever been the case that a moribund cause, without intrinsic 
strength for self-support, will seize on the slightest allegiance of a 
great man, and change it into the most burning partisanship, or 
else, what is perhaps more common, will argue from the partisan- 
ship, the supreme greatness of the partisan. In the case of Fried- 
rich List and Protection, it appears that both these principles 
came more or less into play. For it is palpable, from the enthu- 
siastic admiration of every Protectionist for the economist of Reut- 
lingen, that they consider his allegiance to their cause more fast 
and his interest more sincere than that of almost any other. He 
is, indeed, looked upon as the father and originator of their 
schemes. But enthusiasm does not cool at this point. His sym- 
pathy for Protection is assumed, and making this the basis for the 
operation of the second principle, the real eminence of List as an 
economist is almost extravagantly exaggerated. All this, of course, 
arises from the spirit which makes the wish father to the thought ; 
which makes in some people’s eyes, Bacon the writer of “Hamlet” 
and “ As You Like It,” and which makes Americans more credu- 
lous of the statements of Dr. Cook than Englishmen are likely to 
be. But it is a spirit which we must recognise immediately as 
one certain to lead from real truth; for truth is not compatible 
with exaggeration on the one hand, nor concealment of truth or 
wilful failure to recognise it, on the other. It is the object of 
these few pages to show that Protectionists have, in the first place, 
over-estimated the attachment of List to their cause; and that 
premissing this allegiance, their enthusiasm has led to an exag- 
geration of the real merit of his economics. It must be borne in 
mind, of course, that I do not say List was a thorough Free Trader, 
in the usual sense of that word. He was not Cobden; he was 
not even a Liberal M.P. of to-day. For almost every reason, how- 
ever, that he is called a Protectionist, he might almost as appro- 
priately be called a Free Trader. It might almost be said, how- 
ever paradoxical, that he was, at the same time, both and neither; 
both, if you give certain meanings to the two well-known terms, 
and neither, if you give other ones. His real attitude may be 
said to be peculiar to himself. 
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Friedrich List was born at Reutlingen, in Wiirtemburg, in 
1789. Before he was thirty, he became Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of Tiibingen. As always, however, 
he was practical, not academic, and in two years he abandoned the 
lecture-room to pursue the work, which was to help to accomplish 
the Zollverein, and to bring about the economic unification of Ger- 
many. At one time he was adviser of a society of trade and 
manufactures, which aimed at abolishing internal duties as an 
impediment to commerce. These two facts, when rightly inter- 
preted, are full of importance. List realised as fully as anyone 
that artificial hindrances to trade are purely detrimental. He saw . 
as clearly as Bastiat the absurdity of preference of scarcity to 
abundance. If we are to understand his Political Economy, we 
must grasp this at the outset. After an arrest for exposing 
the vices of the administration, List went to America, and here, in 
1827 he published his “Outlines of a New System of Political 
Economy.” In this work most of the ideas which form the basis 
of modern Protectionism were originated, or at least stated; and 
in it is clearly traced the influence of the national conception of 
Political Economy, first emphasised, be it remembered, not by List, 
but by Giovanni Maria Ortes, in his “ Dell’ economia nazionale,” 
as early as 1774. In America, List found a coal mine, and so re- 
turned to Europe, rich. It was now that the employment of his 
leisure time resulted in 1841 in the publication of “ Das Nationale 
System der Politischen Oekonomie.” It need scarcely be re- 
marked that this is not a standard exposition of economics; the 
arrangement lacks system, his theory is not without errors of fact, 
and, above all, it is not complete. Moreover, a great part of it is 
wanting in originality, being, as Hildebrand has been careful to 
point out, to a great extent, the thoughts of Adam Miller, who 
long before List’s work was published, had attacked the economics 
of Smith and his School, and had rejected Cosmopolitan Political 
Economy. It may be well to mention that the faults of the work 
—and these are many—such as the palpable exaggerations, the 
faulty use of history, the obvious depreciation of opponents, and 
the want of system, are enough to justify us in excluding the son 
of the tanner of Reutlingen from the list of great contributors to 
our knowledge of economics. However invidious, it becomes 
necessary to point this out in the face of the tendency, in some 
quarters, to over-estimate the economic acumen and originality of 
the author of “ Das Nationale System.” Nevertheless, it is only 
just to observe that he stimulated to a considerable extent among 
Germans, an enthusiasm for economic enquiry and study, and that 
he assisted others in helping on the historical method, now com- 
mon among certain economists. 
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To speak, within the scope of a few pages, even in the most 
general terms, of the whole of the Political Economy of Friedrich 
List, is, for obvious and no less cogent reasons, perhaps impos- 
sible, certainly inconvenient. Nothing will be said, for instance, 
of List’s treatment of Rent, Credit, etc. The rest of the article 
will confine itself, as might appear to have been indicated by what 
has already been said, to some remarks on his Political Economy 
in so far as he wrote on the question of Free Trade and Protec- 
tion. Within these limits, the first, though perhaps not the most 
important point which demands some notice, in the consideration 
of List’s theory, is the strange conception of history which forms 
the basis of his arguments. No one denies the assistance to 
theory of the judicious application of historical investigations. His- 
tory cannot deceive—but historians can; and when history is read 
in the light of some particular theory, which then seeks 
support in the misread history, the historians deceive, 
or, at least, are misleading. As Dr. Marshall once acutely 
observed : “The most reckless and treacherous of all 
theorists is he who professes to let facts and figures 
speak for themselves, and keeps in the background the 
part he has played in selecting and grouping them.” It seems 
only too patent that when reading his history, List was selecting 
with a view to the establishment of a theory. According to him, 
“In the economical development of nations by means of external 
trade, four periods must be distinguished. In the first, agriculture 
is encouraged by the importation of manufactured articles, and by 
the exportation of its own products.” A little further on he 
rightly observes: “To encourage agriculture by the aid of pro- 
tective duties is vicious policy, for agriculture can be encouraged 
only by promoting manufacturing industry; and the exclusion of 
raw material and agricultural product from abroad has no other re- 
sult than to impede the rise of national manufactures.” In the 
“first,” or agricultural stage, therefore, of the “industrial education” 
of a country, Free Trade is recognised as the only rational and 
enlightened policy. How many Protectionists do not recognise 
this! In the second of the historical epochs of economical de- 
velopment our author continues: “ Manufactures begin to increase 
at home while the importation of foreign manufactures to some 
extent continues.” It is in this stage that Protective measures 
are to be justified, for List appears to think that the “ intellectual 
political and economical education under the operation of Free 
Trade, has advanced so far that the importation of foreign manu- 
factures and the want of markets for its own products have become 
an obstacle to its ulterior development.” These words, taken by 
themselves, might seem to afford ample testimony of a pure Pro- 
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tectionism. Note, however, the phrase, “ulterior development.” 
In it lies the light which illuminates an enormous amount of his 
theory. The Protection which is to follow is just like the first 
Free Trade, temporary. To List the “ulterior development” is 
the end; the end justifies the means; so make use of any means 
you like, even a temporary change to Protection, provided that the 
régime of Free Trade forms the commercial basis afterwards. Of 
course, ever since John Stuart Mill penned his famous arguments 
for the protection of “infant industries,” even the most ardent 
Free Trader has never denied that a possible exception may, under 
certain circumstances, be made to our general principle, of the: 
‘repugnance of artificial commercial restrictions. When we turn 
to what Roscher ‘calls “the infinite variety of real life,” or, as an- 
other economist puts it, “the full empirical actuality” of the com- 
mercial world, we are never obstinate to recognise that certain 
industries could no more grow without some protection than a 
Spartan babe exposed to die on the wild slopes of unsheltered 
peaks of Mount Taygetus could ever arrive at manhood. So far, 
then, we have seen nothing which can warrant the recognition of 
List as an extreme Protectionist.- Indeed, a moderate Free Trader 
might have gone so far. In the third of those stages of the whole 
cycle, which, however fanciful or historically inaccurate, marks out, 
according to List, the course of civilisation, “home manufactures 
mainly supply domestic consumption and the internal markets.” 
In the first place, one wonders whether there ever were periods in 
the evolution of civilisation so clearly marked off. Granting, 
however, that there was such a one as the third epoch, then the un- 
fortunate people of that time, if they are at all concerned about the 
ulterior development, should be willing to pay the price, in the 
form of the loss consequent on protective duties, which, he recog- 
nises, result in a loss in values. To use his own words: “This 
loss in values must be considered as the price of the industrial 
training of the country.” Protectionists are usually much more 
credulous, and, therefore, less critical, than Free Traders, and are 
far more short-sighted; short-sighted enough at least to be un- 
able to see to the end of List’s argument. Their insight seems 
to fail them half-way, and so it is that List’s advocacy of Protec- 
tion during this “ period” of economic civilisation is used by so- 
called “ fair” traders as the warrant of a great economist for their 
own erroneous views. The real nature and reason of his advocacy 
will, however, be made even clearer later on when treating of his 
conception of national Political Economy, as opposed to Cosmo- 
politan Political Economy. To continue: “Finally, in the fourth 
(period) we see the exportation, upon a large scale, of manufac- 
tured products, and the importation of raw material and agricul- 
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tural products.” During all these periods the “industrial educa- 
tion,” has been proceeding. The price of the education has been 
a partial Protection, but these fees must cease when the country is 
educated. A Cambridge man will only pay his tutor during resi- 
dence; he is not to continue paying all his life. No more is a 
country to continue its fees (the burden of commercial restrictions) 
after it has attained its “ultimate development.” We cannot too 
often repeat it: “Commercial restrictions,” says List, “ are legiti- 
mate only until industry becomes strong enough no longer to fear 
foreign competition, and they are legitimate within that interval, 
only in the necessary degree to protect that industry in the foun- 
dations.” If we are rightly to understand List, if we are to regard 
him impartially and without the delusive spectacles of Tariff Re- 
form, then this is the point we must emphasise: Protection is 
simply a crude means to an end. When that end comes restric- 
tion forms a caput mortuum, from which no further good can be 
obtained. This end was the great dream and ideal of List: a 
country so developed that the artificiality of Protection may give 
way to the more natural freedom of trade. Moreover, he believed 
the time for Free Trade to come much sooner than do his blinder 
“followers.” Unlike the modern Tariff Reformer, he justly re- 
garded England as having reached the stage of ultimate develop- 
ment. “If I had been an Englishman,” he once said, “I should 
have been a Free Trader.” These words are pregnant with mean- 
ing. In them lies the great divide between the teaching of 
Friedrich List, and that of a Tory M.P., between a man who was 
not a Protectionist, and one who is. France, he regarded as nearly 
at the goal, but in his day Germany was still in the midst of its 
“education.” Like a father willing to pay the price of a good 
education for his son, List was willing to undergo the obvious ex- 
pense of a protectionist régime simply in the confident expecta- 
tion that one day it would no longer be a necessity. It cannot be 
urged too often: this is exactly where the protectionist fails to 
understand List. As was pointed out before, it is only too com- 
mon to find what is really a cool and indifferent adherence to a 
cause transformed into the warmest enthusiasm and the strongest 
sympathy. With a blindness characteristic of “fair traders,” these 
people will not read List in a good light; they read him in the 
dark, and see only as far as the third stage of his arguments. 
Before passing on to the next point of the paper, it may 

seem inappropriate to quote a few of List’s own words touchigpg 
on the subject. It must, however, be fully understood that I am 
perfectly conscious of the unconvincing nature of mere haphazafd 
words. I frankly admit that too much stress must not be laid qn 
the quotations; they are simply given for their intrinsic int rps 
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In speaking of the system of import duties, List says quite defi- 
nitely: “Sucli a tendency is legitimate and reasonable only so far 
as it renders easy instead of retarding the economical develop- 
ment of a nation, and is not in opposition to the higher objects of 
society—the universal confederation of the future.” “The system 
of import duties, considered as a mode of assisting the commercial 
development of a nation by regulating its external trade, must 
constantly take, as a rule, the principle of industrial education of 
the country.” List fully appreciated the benefits of a thorough- 
going regional division of labour. “In no place,” he says, “has 
the division of labour and the combination of the productive power 
more influence than when each region, each province, is able to 
devote itself exclusively, or at least chiefly, to any special branch 
of agriculture production for which it is particularly fitted by 
nature. In one place, wheat and hops succeed specially, in an- 
other wine and fruit, in another timber and pasturage for cattle. 
If each region pursues the same course of cultivation at the same 
time, it is evident that both labour and soil must be much less 
productive than if each makes its chief crop that for which it is 
best suited by nature, exchanging severally the surplus of their 
special productions for the surplus of others, having like natural 
advantages for the production of food or some special raw 
material.” The quotation is long, but it is interesting; it shows 
that List saw, as clearly as anyone, the advantages accruing from 
local adaptation; and this forms the basis of the fundamental 
purely economic argument for Free Trade. Speaking of the en- 
forced cultivation of wine in Great Britain, which, of course, is the 
logical outcome of the adoption of duties on French products, he 
says: “Wine could no doubt be thus obtained, but it would be 
neither so good nor so cheap as that which England and Scotland 
can purchase by means of their manufactured goods.” Finally, to 
give one from the many quotations which are equally interesting: 
“ Restrictions upon importations do not increase agricultural pro- 
duction, but only transfer it from one part of the country to 
another.” 

Another aspect of List’s Political Economy will, perhaps, more 
clearly explain his attitude: “There are,” he says, “a cosmopoli- 
tan economy and a political economy, a theory of interchangeable 
values, and a theory of productive power. These doctrines are 
distinct in their essence and require to be developed separately.” 
The subject matter of the latter is “the enquiry how a given 
nation can obtain (under the existing conditions of the world), 
prosperity, civilisation, and power, by means of agriculture, in- 
dustry, and commerce.” The former teaches “how the entire 
human race may attain prosperity.” List rejected the cosmopoli- 
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tan economy; he was not concerned, apparently with the “ entire 
human race.” To him the “nation” was alone deserving of 
attention. This is the key which opens the door of the greater 
part of his theory—but it is a key which the Protectionist refuses 
to turn. It need scarcely be observed that “ National Economy” 
is not “ Political Economy,” which is the science whose object is 
to investigate man’s concern with wealth as a social system. Asa 
science, Political Economy cannot pretend to deal with accidental 
individual cases. A science must limit itself to uniformities, to 
what is general and universal. These remarks, although a little 
irrelevant, are important. It only too often occurs that the dic- 
tates of National Economy are seized upon and held up as maxims 
sanctioned by real Political Economy. AA science teaches; it 
never preaches. And so, when National Economy dictates the 
commercial policy of a particular country, it must be remembered 
that these dictates do not come from Political Economy. But to 
return to our point. The essence of List’s idea of National 
Economy seems to be that there is a different economics for every 
different people, and for the same people at different stages of 
their industrial education. This idea, of course, is made to fit in 
very nicely with List’s history. The economics of the people in the 
first stage of development dictates a policy of Free Trade. In 
the intermediate stage these same people are to have a different 
Political Economy, which sanctions a temporary Protection. Then, 
of course, in the “ultimate development,” a reversion to the old 
economics sweeps away restrictions, and orders provisions for a 
more natural course. We may illustrate this by our own country. 
In the early stage Free Trade would have been best. Then, until 
the nineteenth century, the economics of the time would sanction 
Protection. At the present time our economics forbids a restric- 
tive policy. 

Both these discussions—List’s idea of the stages of industrial 
education, and that of National Economy—lead to one conclusion: 
that, although most of the underlying ideas which form the basis 
of modern protective conceptions, may be borrowed from the writ- 
ings of List, yet the man was almost as much a Free Trader as 
Mill. The fact is, List has been misunderstood and misinterpreted 
—perhaps we might say outraged—simply through the operation 
of the principles which were indicated at the beginning. To List, 
as to Mill, the only raison d’étre of a protectionist. régime is the 
fostering of nascent industries; and this is a position not at all 
incompatible with the conceptions of any moderate Free Trader. 
If List was not a Free Trader, he certainly cannot be called a 


Tariff Reformer. 
GERALD G. WALSH. 














1909. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT: 
THE TWO REPORTS. 


IT is, I believe, generally known, that the Report of the Committee 
on Imprisonment for Debt, was passed by a majority of one, while 
the votes would have been equal were it not for a rule (which it 
seems desirable to alter), that the Chairman cannot vote unless the 
other members are equally divided. Owing to this rule, Mr. 
Pickersgill, the Chairman of the Committee, could neither vote for 
his own report, nor against that of Mr. Rendall, which latter was 
consequently adopted by six votes to five. Three members of the 
Committee were absent when the vote was taken. It is stated that 
they were in favour of Mr. Pickersgill’s report, but it is sufficient 
for my purpose to point out that the two competing reports have 
equal claims on the attention of the public, six members of the 
Committee who were present at the final meeting of the Committee, 
supporting each. 

Though there was nothing in the terms of the reference to 
limit it to England and Wales, and both Ireland and Scotland were 
represented on the Committee, the labours of the Committee were 
almost confined to England and Wales, and both reports are simi- 
larly limited. It may be desirable to state here briefly the con- 
dition of the law in the three parts of the United Kingdom. The 
Irish Debtors’ Act of 1872 is in terms almost identical in terms 
with the English Debtors’ Act of 1869. Both purported to abolish 
imprisonment for debt (not altogether, but) with six exceptions, 
which ar€ couched in similar terms. The effect, however, was not 
quite the same, because the imprisonments under the Courts of 
Summary Jurisdictién, which both Acts preserved, were not quite 
identical in the two countries. A further difference subsequently 
arose in consequence of modifications introduced by the English 
Bankruptcy Act of 1883, which did not extend to Ireland, nor has 
the Irish Bankruptcy law in this respect followed the English. In 
Scotland, however, the exceptions to the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt were two instead of six, viz., imprisonment for non-pay- 
ment of rates, taxes, etc, and imprisonment for non-compliance 
with maintenance orders. The reader will find very little about 
Scotland or Ireland in either of these reports. But the public 
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would have been interested in learning how the Scotch people got 
on without four of the six exceptions, and whether the Irish County 
Court Judges administered the law on the same principles as their 
English compeers, or whether (as I believe is the fact) a single 
English County Judge is usually responsible for a larger number 
of imprisonments than all the Irish County Court Judges and Re- 
corders put together. Our readers will have to look elsewhere than 
in the rival reports for any information on either of these subjects. 

The general question, whether imprisonment ought to be per- 
mitted as a mode of recovering civil debts, is an important one, 
and has become much more so since the Debtors’ Act of 1869 was 
passed, in consequence of a subsequent change in the treatment of 
imprisoned debtors. Formerly, debtors were confined in distinct 
prisons from criminals, were not compelled to do any work, 
and were allowed considerable freedom in seeing and writing to 
their friends, etc. But all this has now been altered. Debtors are 
confined in the same prisons as criminals, and in England, at least, 
they are put to forced labour, and largely restricted as regards in- 
terviews and correspondence. They are, in fact, not so well treated 
as first-class misdemeanants, and pretty nearly as offenders in the 
second division. I think a large section of the public will concur in 
my opinion that creditors ought not to be permitted to imprison 
debtors under such conditions for the purpose of extracting from 
them (or from their relatives and friends), the amounts due to them. 
If it be said that the imprisoned debtors have been guilty of some- 
thing which deserves punishment, it would, I think, be easy to 
prove that under the existing law, this is not always the case; but 
granting it provisionally, let us see what the consequence will be. 
The debtor having been dishonest, it is for the public interest that 
he should be punished. Perhaps the creditor might be allowed to 
play the part of a private prosecutor, and thus bring him to justice, 
and he might be entitled to recover his expenditure in the prosecu- 
tion, as it was undertaken for the good of the public. But why 
drop the whole proceeding if the debtor pays the creditor what is 
due to him, or if the creditor chooses to accept less than what is 
due, or to withdraw from the prosecution without obtaining any- 
thing? Why not also require as clear and cogent proof of this 
offence as of any other, giving the accused person the benefit of 
every reasonable doubt as to his guilt? And when he is com- 
mitted to prison—to be kept there at the public expense, because 
it is for the public good that he should be punished—surely the 
public ought to hold the keys of the prison and detain him, or 
release him, as it thinks best, without consulting the creditor. To 
leave the punishment of a crime entirely in the hands of the injured 
person (save that the Judge must pass the sentence) who can carry 
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out the sentence or not, as he thinks fit, the public bearing the cost 
when he chooses to carry it out—is, under any circumstances, an 
anomaly, but it is more so in the case of a debt. The very object 
of the proceeding seems to be to enable the criminal to compound 
the offence for a money payment. Strengthen the criminal law, 
if necessary, so as to bring within it every kind of dishonesty which 
it is desirable in the public interest to punish; but do not treat a 
man as a criminal when he has not been guilty of any crime, and, 
above all, do not empower a private person to treat him as a 
criminal with a view of extracting money from him, even if that 
money is fairly due, instead of being (as it often is) the amount of 
an excessive and exorbitant charge, the collection of which would 
be no benefit to the public, but rather the contrary. 

I regret to find that in neither of the reports is there any 
recognition of the principles here alluded to. The framers of both 
reports seem to conclude that imprisonment for debt should be 
continued in all cases in which no special ground can be assigned 
for abolishing it. Now there are, as already stated, six exceptions 
to the abolition of imprisonment for debt in the Debtors’ Act of 
1869, but of these the last has attracted more attention than any of 
the rest, not only because it is the only one which is of much con- 
sequence to shopkeepers and merchants, but also because it has of 
late years been responsible for more imprisonments than all the 
rest put together. To this exception, accordingly, the Committee 
devoted much the greater part of its time. The other exceptions 
were examined very briefly, and chiefly in relation to the City of 
London, where defects in administration were not likely to exist 
for any considerable time without criticism and correction. The 
evidence with regard to them seems to me to have been too scanty 
to justify the Committee in drawing any conclusion, save on the 
general principle of “ No crime, no imprisonment.” But both re- 
ports, instead of passing over these five exceptions in silence, advo- 
cate their continuance. “We see nothing to criticise,” says Mr. 
Rendall’s report, “on the administration of these powers by Courts 
other than the County Courts. The law as it is appears useful and 
salutary, and its administration by judges and magistrates is, we 
believe, just.” The grounds of the belief would be worth inquiring 
into. Perhaps it is an instance of “Charity believeth all things,” 
but the public would have wished to see a little more evidence on 
the subject. Mr. Pickersgill’s report is much to the same effect. 
After stating that there is a distinction between the first five excep- 
tions, and the sixth, inasmuch as the former have a punitive charac- 
ter, which the last has not, he proceeds: “We propose, therefore, 
that the first five classes of exceptions should remain as at present, 
but that the sixth class should be struck out, except in the case of 
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administration orders.” On this last paragraph I would remark 
first the allegation that imprisonment under the first five exceptions 
is of a punitive character, is open to grave doubt, and secondly, 
that the Committee ought to have considered the question whether 
the defaults which come under these five heads were proper sub- 
jects for punitive imprisonment. Moreover, at a later stage, the 
report says of the maintenance of poor relations: “We are strongly 
of opinion that such orders ought not to be enforceable by imprison- 
ment.” I expected to find something similar in the case of im- 
prisonment for non-payment of rates, but the report (though not 
venturing to assert that this imprisonment is punitive), says: “ We 
do not recommend the abolition of the power to enforce payment 
of rates by imprisonment, for the following reasons—(a) Rates con- 
stitute a public charge, and neither in Scotland nor in most other 
countries” —(What about Ireland ?)—“has imprisonment as a means 
of enforcing the payment of public charges been abolished ; (4) the 
present law does not, in general, affect the poorest classes of society 
at all, for in most parts of the country they are not directly rated.” 
As to (a) if nothing is to be done without a precedent (though 
precedents here are not really wanting) how is any measure of 
genuine reform to originate? And as to (4) we find this report 
objecting to the judgment-summons process—the sixth exception 
—on the ground that it is class legislation. Are we to retain class 
legislation when the sufferers belong to one class, but not when 
they belong to another? ‘The report proceeds to consider a recom- 
mendation of Judge Gent, that means to pay should be proved in 
these rate cases. “We may, however, point out that there is a 
provision in the Poor Relief Act, that the magistrates may dis- 
charge any person from payment of the rate on proof of his in- 
ability through poverty to pay.” Is this sufficient? Did the Com- 
mittee make any inquiry as to the extent to which the magistrates 
actually used this discretionary power, which, it will be seen, ren- 
ders the remission of the rate discretionary with them, even after 
the clearest evidence has been given of inability to pay? And I 
may add that to discharge the ratepayer from payment of the rate 
is a much stronger measure than a mere refusal to imprison him 
for non-payment would be. Suppose, in the ordinary judgment 
summons, that inability to pay were no defence, but the Judge had 
the power of remitting the debt altogether, when satisfied that the 
debtor was, through poverty, unable to pay, how many debtors 
would escape imprisonment (otherwise than by payment in full), 
under this provision? The answer of the half-committee to Judge 
Gent seems to me a very weak one. 

Coming now to the main topic of both reports—the sixth 
exception in the Debtors’ Act—the only difference of opinion 
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among the members of the Committee was whether it should be 
largely modified or totally abolished. Not one of the fifteen mem- 
bers seems to have wished to leave the law as it is—still less to 
render it easier for the creditor to obtain a committal-order, as some 
clamourous newspaper correspondents have urged. The condem- 
nation of the present system is unanimous, and in drawing up his 
report, Mr. Rendall seems to have tacitly abandoned the theory 
which he sought to ram down the throats of the witnesses “in 
season, out of season,” that the present imprisonment is not for 
debt, but for contempt of Court. This sixth exception I need 
hardly state is the judgment-summons procedure, which is chiefly, 
though not exclusively, administered by the County Courts. These 
Courts in England and Wales send between 9,000 and 10,000 
debtors to prison every year, and we may, perhaps, add another 100 
for the Irish County Courts, concerning which the Committee made 
no inquiry. The public is often assured that no injustice can be 
done by this judgment-summons process, because it must be proved 
to the satisfaction of the County Court Judge that the debtor was 
able to pay the debt, and refused or neglected to pay it before a 
committal order can be made against him. But the County Court 
Judges who were examined before the Committee, with one voice 
declared that the evidence given on such occasions was almost al- 
ways unsatisfactory—was, in fact, of a character that could not be 
accepted as sufficient to prove a criminal offence, which entailed 
the same punishment. Not only do the numbers of judgment- 
summonses heard and decided on the same day frequently reach 
three figures, but the evidence on which the debtor is sentenced to 
imprisonment often consists (I quote the successful Rendallite re- 
port) of “ certificates as to wages from employers, statements of the 
bailiffs of the Court, evidence not on oath, and other hearsay 
evidence.” (The evidence is sometimes, I think, even more objec- 
tionable than this, the witnesses swearing to a state of facts with- 
out indicating whether he is swearing from personal knowledge or 
from hearsay, and perhaps leaving the Judge under the fornier im- 
pression, while the latter is the true one). Mis-statements made in 
this way are not punishable as a crime, even if there were always 
an accurate record of them. Yet, on this kind of evidence thou- 
sands of Englishmen are sent to prison ever year, in a case where 
the Statute apparently meant to require satisfactory proof, and 
only intended the Judge to exercise his discretion with regard to 
such details as whether the case should be tried on affidavits or 
viva voce evidence. The report which I have cited, however, says: 
“ The discretion of the Judges to hear other than legal evidence is 
to the advantage principally of the debtors, but also of the credi- 
tors.” But the public is not divided into two hostile camps, one 
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of which favours the creditors, and the other the debtors. What 
the public is interested in is that no person should be imprisoned 
without clear and cogent evidence to justify his imprisonment. It 
is no defence of a system which sends many men wrongfully to 
prison to say that it allows a still larger number of men wrongfully 
to escape imprisonment. The reception of this kind of evidence 
in a case where the liberty of the defaulter is at stake, is equally 
objectionable, whether what he is accused of is called a crime or 
not. The chief defence of the looser practice appears to be that 
otherwise this part of the Statute would become a dead letter— 
that the clear, cogent evidence which would be insisted on at a 
criminal trial is hardly ever procurable as regards means to pay— 
and that the Court would fail in its duty as a collector of small 
debts if it did not act upon unsatisfactory evidence. This seems 
to me to afford a strong argument in favour of the total abolition 
of this judgment-summons process, as recommended in the counter 
report of Mr. Pickersgill. But in Mr. Rendall’s report, while the 
retention of the judgment-summons process, and of the admission 
of flimsy evidence is advocated, it is contended that there are cer- 
tain creditors who ought not to be allowed to employ such a drastic 
remedy as imprisonment for the recovery of their debts. They 
employ different terms to denote the creditors whom they propose 
to exclude. In one passage they propose to confine imprison- 
ment to debts contracted for necessaries, or damages for torts, but 
at all events they would exclude moneylenders, sale-hirers of goods, 
and gamblers. (I do not exactly see how these exclusions are to be 
reconciled with the theory that the present imprisonments are for 
contempt of Court, and not for debt, but that theory seems to be 
taken up or dropped at the convenience of those who profess to 
hold it). The effect of the proposed amendment would probably 
be to reduce the number of judgment-summonses by fully one-half, 
while the counter-report would do away with them altogether. In 
the face of the unanimous opinion of the members of the Com- 
mittee that the present judgment-summons system is unsatisfactory, 
and that the only question lies between trying to patch it up and 
abolishing it altogether, I hope the Government will undertake to 
deal with it at an early date, even if it does not take a wider range 
and deal with the whole subject of imprisonment for debt on broad 
principles. 

Mr. Pickersgill’s report, I may remark, urges the abolition of 
the judgment-summons process, on the ground that it is class-legis- 
lation—that in practice only working men are imprisoned under its 
provisions. The hostile report asserts that it is not class-legislation 
because men who belong to the upper classes have been compelled 
to pay by means of judgment summonses. This is, no doubt, true ; 
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but they pay not to avoid going to prison, but to avoid becoming 
bankrupt, by which latter course any debtor who can raise the 
requisite fees may avoid imprisonment for debt. Bankruptcy, how- 
ever, has it3 inconveniences, and a debtor who has sufficient means 
will usually pay a small debt rather than become bankrupt. The 
advocates of imprisonment for debt boast loudly of the number of 
debts, of which payment is obtained by means of this judgment- 
summons process, as if every such payment was clear gain to the 
public. This is quite contrary to the fact. Asa rule, the man who 
dces not pay until a committal order is applied for is insolvent— 
he is unable to pay his debts in full) He manages to raise enough 
to pay the the imprisoning creditor, but usually does so by incurring 
new liabilities. He owes as much as before, and is pretty sure to 
appear before long on another judgment-summons. The public 
gains nothing by the process; and if the debtor should be com- 
mitted to prison in a last effort to screw the money out of him (or 
rather out of his relatives or friends) the public has nothing to gain 
by this screwing process, and ought not to be required to pay the 
expense of it. 

The restrictions on committal orders under judgment-sum- 
monses proposed by Mr. Rendall’s report, are not very clearly ex- 
pressed, and would, I think, be difficult to work out satisfactorily in 
practice ; and unless there are strong objections to Mr. Pickersgill’s 
proposal to abolish the process altogether, it seems entitled to a 
decided preference. Moreover, Mr. Rendall seems to recommend 
leaving the powers of the High Court unaltered, and limiting the 
restriction to the County Courts, overlooking the obvious result 
that the moneylenders and other creditors who could not obtain 
committal orders in the County Courts would sue their debtors in 
the High Court, and obtain committal orders there. (This objec- 
tion does not apply to Sir Wm. Selfe’s Bill, of which they express 
approval. It proposes to extend the restrictions to all Courts which 
possess jurisdiction under the fifth section of the Debtors’ Act). 
Let us then see what are the reasons which the Rendallite report 
urges against striking out the sixth exception altogether. We are 
treated to an essay on the advantages of credit, which would be 
relevant if the abolition of imprisonment under the judgment- 
summons process would have the effect of preventing the working 
classes from obtaining credit, but the report admits that it would 
not have this effect. It also admits that besides the necessary and 
useful credits there is much credit given at the present day which is 
neither necessary nor useful, and it proposes to deprive those who 
give this kind of credit of the right to imprison their debtors. In- 
stead, therefore, of a general dissertation on the importance of 
credit, we require proof that the abolition of imprisonment under 
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the judgment-summons process would prevent giving of credit in 
cases where it is desirable and useful. I fail to see that they have 
proved this. Indeed, they have hardly attempted it. What they 
rely on is chiefly that there are a certain number of rogues who, 
though they possess a good deal of assets, manage to place it out 
of reach of their creditors, and after obtaining goods on credit, re- 
fuse to pay for them until threatened with imprisonment. But 
where is the necessity of giving credit to such people? Shop- 
keepers and others would, if there were no imprisonment for debt, 
make more inquiries about the character of their customers before 
giving them credit for more than they could afford to lose (every 
shopkeeper makes a number of bad debts), and credit would be re- 
fused unless the customer had tangible assets, or a reputation for 
honesty, or some other customer to become surety for him. In 
reality the kind of rogue here described is, I believe, extremely 
rare. The man who is regarded as such is unable to pay his debts 
in full, and his style of living may not arise from mere desire of 
luxury and enjoyment, but because an admission of poverty would 
be fatal to his projects. He has to husband his resources, or if he 
paid two or three creditors without pressure, he might find himself 
high and dry when the imprisoner came to take him by the throat, 
with the demand, “ Pay me that thou owest!” His available funds 
are only sufficient to stave off imprisonment, and he cannot afford 
to pay debts without being sued. Indeed, the report mentions 
among the debtors who can only be made to pay by imprisonment, 
“ undischarged bankrupts.” Now, everything that an undischarged 
bankrupt earns over and above what is necessary for his own sup- 
port, and that of his family, belongs of right to the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. Are we to imprison him for not paying the trustee’s money 
to a grasping creditor, which it would seem may be done without 
any notice to the trustee? But we have only to class an un- 
discharged bankrupt as a wealthy rogue who can pay all his debts 
if he likes, but does not choose to pay them in order to arrive at 
the desired result—though why he should be imprisoned for the 
benefit of new creditors only is not so apparent. 

With regard to the amendments recommended by the Com- 
mittee, we must bear in mind that the advocates of the total aboli- 
tion of the judgment-summons process were, by the very nature of 
their report, precluded from proposing amendments. We cannot, 
therefore, assume that no other amendment, than those comprised 
in the report of the Rendallite members, would have received the 
support of a majority of the Committee if voted on separately. 
One proposed amendment which seems to me worthy of much more 
consideration than it received is that the creditor should bear the 
expenses of an unsuccessful attempt to levy the amount of the 
judgment by imprisonment, as well as of an unsuccessful attempt 
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to levy it by seizure and sale. In the former, as well as in the 
latter case, he might be allowed to add the amount thus expended 
to the sum to be levied, so that if the debtor was able to pay and 
paid, the creditor would be recouped for his expenditure in main- 
taining the debtor in prison—paying, I need hardly say, a sum to be 
fixed by the proper authority for keeping the prisoner in the same 
manner as at present. What prevented Mr. Rendall from consider- 
ing this proposal was, no doubt, his hobby about the present im- 
prisonment being imprisonment for contempt of Court. The public 
is interested in maintaining the authority of its Courts of Justice, 
and ought to pay the expense of punishing those who are com- 
mitted for disrespect to its tribunals. But debtors are simply im- 
prisoned in order to make them pay the imprisoning creditors, and 
if the creditor gets the money (or accepts some other terms, such 
as part payment or security), nothing more is heard of the alleged 
contempt, while the clearest proof that no contempt was intended 
if given after the debtor has been committed to prison will obtain 
no relief from the Court or the Home Office. The imprisonment 
can only take place by the action of the creditor. When it takes 
place he holds the key of the prison in his hands. He is the only 
person who gains, or expects to gain, anything by it. Why then 
should the public pay? So far are the County Court Judges from 
regarding these committals as essential to the maintenance of the 
authority of their Courts, that a great many of them wish to be 
relieved from the duty of committing defendants for non-payment 
of their judgment-debts. Other desirable alterations might also 
be mentioned. No instalment order should be made without proof 
of means to pay the instalments, and the order should cease to run 
whenever the debtor’s means are materially altered ; and no debtor 
should be committed for failing to satisfy a judgment, unless he had 
means to pay after a notice of the judgment with a demand for 
payment had been served on him personally. Under the existing 
law judgment may be “entered up” against him, without his being 
aware of either the debt or the judgment—the plaint having 
been served on his wife, who incurred the debt without his know- 
ledge. Again, in considering a man’s means to pay a given debt, 
his other liabilities should be taken into consideration; and there 
should be no committal for non-payment of an instalment unless 
he had the means of paying it at the time that the instalment be- 
came due or subsequently. How far the majority of the Committee 
would have agreed with these views I do not know, but I desire 
to point out that should the Government decide to amend the law 
instead of repealing it, they ought not to regard Mr. Rendall’s re- 
port as a full statement of the amendments which would have been 
favoured by a majority of the Committee. 
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The comparison between the effects of an execution against 
the goods, and one against the person in the Rendallite report, seems 
at first sight somewhat out of place ; for under the existing law they 
are not alternatives. The creditor can try both, and in either order. 
But as (without some further change in the law), the seizure and 
sale of the goods would be the County Court creditor’s only re- 
source, if imprisonment were abolished, a comparison of the two 
processes has some relevancy. I think, however, that if they were 
confident in the preference which they give to the imprisonment 
process, they would have suggested as an amendment of the law 
that under no circumstances should a judgment against a working 
man be recovered by seizure and sale; or, at all events, that the 
adoption of the one process, whether successfully or unsuccessfully, 
should exclude the other. It is quite true, as they allege, that an 
execution-sale is usually a sale at an under-value, for which reason 
the debtor, if he can by any means raise the money, will do so 
rather than let the sale come off. But will he lose more by a sale at 
an under-value than by an imprisonment which means a stoppage 
of his wages during the period of detention, and very possibly also 
the loss of his employment, until he can procure work elsewhere ? 
Moreover, he may find on his release that his furniture has been 
distrained for rent, which his family had no means of paying, and 
perhaps that they have been evicted, or are on the point of being 
so. The fact is that, in order to avoid going to prison, he will often 
sell or pawn articles which would be exempt from seizure under an 
execution, and leave his house barer than if there had been an 
execution-sale. 

That the state of things has been becoming progressively 
worse since the Debtors’ Act of 1869, is the general opinion, and I 
think there are strong grounds for it. The number of judgment- 
summonses and the number of imprisonments under these have 
been going up gradually, until they had attained startling propor- 
tions, and there seems to be no doubt that the ease with which 
committal orders can be obtained under judgment-summonses 
has brought into existence new classes of plaintiffs, who might, 
perhaps be called professional imprisoners—men who rely entirely 
on the law of imprisonment for their means of livelihood, and 
whose charges are high enough to afford them a profit, notwith- 
standing the numerous losses which they expect to sustain. The 
Rendallites actually regard the increased number of judgment- 
summonses as an argument in favour of the process, and while they 
cannot deny the increased number of imprisonments, they insist 
that a smaller percentage of these result in imprisonments than 
formerly, showing (in their opinion) that judges give the most 
careful thought to individual cases when the pressure of business in 
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their Courts is greatest. That the percentage is at present consider- 
ably below what it was soon after the passing of the Debtors’ Act 
is true—the reason, I believe, being the practice of putting a stay 
on committal-orders, which has of late become universal. But it is 
strange that the Committee did not notice that this decrease in the 
ratio of imprisonments to committal-warrants has ceased, and that 
a contrary movement has evidently set in. They themselves admit 
that the apparent decrease in 1907 may be due to a different mode 
of reckoning the imprisonments, and their report was, I believe, in 
type before the return for 1908 was available, showing an increase 
on that for 1907, The lowest percentage was, in fact, reached in 
the year 1900, and since then the change has been in the opposite 
direction, as the statistics quoted by the Committee suffice to prove. 
But a good deal of this report reads like the work of an apologist 
for the present system, whose intention had been to propose no 
change until he found that an indiscriminate approbation of the 
existing system would obtain very little support in the Committee. 
Logic is not the strong point in either of the reports, and if the 
reader has time and inclination to study the evidence, he will find 
it a much safer guide than either report. He should, however, bear 
in mind that many of the witnesses had a pecuniary interest in 
preventing the abolition of imprisonment for debt. 


LIBERTAS. 











Decemarr. 


SOME INDISCRETIONS ABOUT 
INDIA.“ 


TO write an article merely on the indiscretion of even a descendant 
of the great Robert Bruce might at first seem somewhat indiscreet. 
But the reader who takes the trouble to read it through to the end 
will find that in reality it is not so. There are indiscretions and 
indiscretions, just as there are men and men. There are opinions, 
too, and doctors who differ. It is just as well for us, after all, 
strange though it may appear, that there should be a difference 
between Tweedledum and Tweedledee! Variety is the spice of 
life. Without some variety or variation in the various species, and 
in our modes of thought and manner, we would be confronted by an 
appalling sameness and monotony, a want of change and move- 
ment, that must infallibly end in stagnation and death. It is 
almost impossible even to imagine what a dead and alive (more 
dead than alive) state this would be were we all to think alike, 
look alike, and act alike. Merely to think of it is to make one 
shudder! Gives one that cold water creeping sensation all down 
the back, that one feels in the presence of impending doom, or 
of a deadly and unseen enemy. Yet in spite of variety, speaking 
mentally, how few are there out of the general mass who have an 
opinion of their own. What, after all, is public opinion—the sup- 
posed opinion of the many—but the opinion of the few? Mr. 
Bruce, however, does not belong even to this minority. He is a 
man—a refreshing variety in these days—who has an opinion of 
his own. Like Lord Rosebery, he does not exactly cotton to par- 
ties and classes. He is independent, but no Trimmer. Yet he is 
not necessarily any the more egotistic because of his individuality 
and independence. What he calls indiscretions are nothing but 
candour and outspokenness. A candour that is utterly opposed to 
accepted opinion, which prefers to call a spade an agricultural 
instrument, and to conceal the dross and impurities of society by 
means of the thin gloss of hypocrisy and self-deceptions. To the 
pure all things are pure, is Mr. Bruce’s evident maxim. With the 
instinctive feeling of a clean-minded man, he shrinks with aversion 
from cant, and mock sentiment. 


* “A Native Wife.” A Novel by Henry Bruce. London: John Long, Ltd. 
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“The Native Wife,” purports to be, and is, a novel of Indian 
love and anarchism ; the first part of it being the story of a mixed 
marriage covering the period from 1901 to 1908; the second part 
relative to the anarchism in India during 1908. It is not of the 
story, however, but of the purpose and moral that I am now about 
to speak. But even this is not so easy a matter as it looks. Mr. 
Bruce’s book is packed as close with morals and purposes as sar- 
dines are in a shoal. It shines again and again as only a quick 
moving silver mass can do when the glint of the sunshine is upon 
it, as it foams through the blue sea water. Indeed, apart from the 
attraction which the story itself exercises on one who takes a keen 
interest, and feels a deep sympathy for both India and England, 
these morals (or indiscretions, as Mr. Bruce calls some of them), 
clear and incisive as they are, make up the chief attraction of the 
book. So much food for reflection—palatable and in many in- 
stances appetizing food—does he give us, so many comprehensive 
and luminous texts are scattered throughout its pages, as to supply 
material for at least a score of articles. Out of the ruck of these, 
however, the main purpose and the moral—the central idea—around 
which Mr. Bruce has written, is obvious enough. The line, in fact, 
from “ The Garden of Kama,” that he quotes on the title page :— 

“ But time o’ love is overpast, East and West must part,” 
is in some measure indicative of this. As I have already stated, 
Mr. Bruce is a man of independent and individual ideas, who is 
frank and honest to a degree. And in this sense he is to some 
extent original, for he does not so much clothe old ideas with new 
garments, as expose them to our surprised but admiring gaze in all 
the bare nakedness of flesh and blood—of the real and genuine 
article. That is, of course, if we are devoid of the stodgy prudery 
of Mother Grundy and the British matron. Nor does he do 
it at the expense of his art, for, as all art is imitation, it stands to 
reason that the truest art is that which copies the real thing, as it 
is, and not what we think it ought to be. It is quite obvious from 
the story of John Stubbs and Tara, that the author would accen- 
tuate the fact that sexual assimilation between the people of India 
and ourselves is not possible. This, of course, is nothing new. 
Experience has long since taught us that certain races do not 
assimilate with others—some less so even than others. Nor, in 
fact, is it desirable. As much from the standpoint of the East, as 
from that of the West, but more so even in the interests and for 
the sake of the unfortunate product therefrom. From the broadest 
of human aspects, it is they who should be most of all considered. 
The condition and position—speaking as a whole—of the Eurasians 
in India is one of the greatest blots, not only on our Administra- 
tion, but on that national morality of which we make so great a 
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boast. The descendants of the officers, civil and military, of the 
East India Company, in the early days, this race which has inter- 
married with the natives and among themselves, have increased and 
multiplied enormously. It might be imagined that towards this 
race more than towards any other, the Government—and if not the 
Government, the missionaries—would display the deepest concern, 
sympathy, and interest. Not so, however. And our author follows 
suit. He has lost sight of the fact that the real moral of the 
whole question of East and West, is bound up in the fate of these 
poor outcasts. As there have been, so there will continue to be, 
John Stubbses who will live with Tarabais, and Tarabais who will 
live with John Stubbses. And the result of these unions will be 
to increase the number of the hybrid race. 

The fact of the matter is that Mr. Bruce is so much enthused 
over the cause that he has unwittingly overlooked the effect. He 
is so engrossed with the actual feelings and passions of East and 
West, that he has no time to spare on results. So taken up with 
the various side issues resulting therefrom, the native woman's 
preference for the native man as a husband ; the colour question as 
it affects likes and dislikes; the demoralising effect of race con- 
tact; race deductions; race barriers and prejudices—the depth of 
racial antipathies ; racial hostility—the ineradicable hostility of the 
natives; native want of moral sense, ingratitude, and duplicity ; 
and a hundred and one other questions, that he is unable for the 
time being to go beyond them. But there is also a further and 
more dominating reason. Mr. Bruce is too full of the recent Indian 
anarchism to do otherwise. This, according to him, is nothing but 
the ungrateful offspring of those educated youths who, from a 
Western aspect, turn out to be failures’ Of these Yeshwant 
Khamsikar is the prototype? Intellectually much above the aver- 
age, he passes the Indian Civil Service, but is plucked because he 
cannot ride, and in the agony of his rage and disappointment, 
because he considers that he has not been treated fairly, swings 
round to the opposite pole, takes for his maxim the principle of 
“ Evil, be thou my good,” initiates the whole anarchist movement 
of 1908, and defies the British Empire. “The greatly more serious 
discontent in India, dating from October, 1905,” says Mr. Bruce, 
“seems to be completely separated from what went before. The 
reasons for this later discontent are largely factious, fictitious, and 
hard to see. The anarchism of 1908 was as nearly as possible 
without justification.” Here, in a nutshell, we get at the real 
motive and moral around which Mr. Bruce has written his story, 
“The Native Wife.” That he is justified in thinking so, from his 
own standpoint, is perfectly clear. Sincere and outspoken to a 
degree, with an undoubted knowledge of his subject, and of that 
part of India about which he writes, his opinion is entitled to much 
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weight and consideration. However correct his conclusions may 
be, from his own standpoint, it is, after all, but a part of the 
whole ; and without the other parts, it is quite impossible to solve 
the problem. But in addition to this, the problem itself is of all 
problems that man has been faced with, the most complex. Even 
to this day the question of self-government—including that of the 
British Constitution—has not yet been perfected or reduced to such 
a state of practical perfection as to satisfy the needs of all creeds 
and classes belonging to a State. How much more difficult then, 
to find a proper solution to the government of one race by another! 
But, again, this is an aspect of the matter that Mr. Bruce has lost 
sight of in his eagerness to show that anarchism has not a moral 
leg to stand on. Altogether lost in the maze of all that Great 
Britain has done for India, misled by the idea that it would be 
morally impossible for her to have done more, he takes everything 
for granted. He assumes, therefore, without making any real 
attempt to probe to the roots of the matter that any objections to 
our administration, any departure from our hard and fast rule, is 
sheer ingratitude and iniquity. 

But is this in reality so? Has not history over and over again 
proved that anarchy and rebellion have invariably been the results 
of repression, persecution, and violence. Is it not a recognised 
axiom that violence naturally engenders violence, just as peaceful 
methods induce peace and prosperity? It is well known that in a 
material sense, the government of India by Great Britain is all 
that could be desired. No other country in the world would have 
done for its people what she has done. But admitting all this 
without reserve, there certainly is room for improvement, from a 
moral aspect. 

Waiving these issues as outside our present purpose, let us 
take a glance at one or two of the principal features which bear 
on this all important matter. Looking at it just for a moment 
from a negative standpoint, “it is a very safe rule in politics,” as 
Justin McCarthy observes, “to assume that no population is ever 
disturbed by wholly imaginary grievances. In such cases, un- 
questionably where there is smoke there is fire. Man is by far too 
lazy an animal to trouble himself much with agitation about purely 
unreal and non-existing wrongs.” The people of India, taken in 
the mass, are most indubitably law-abiding and peaceful citizens. 
Thrifty enough, in their own way, but living as they do in a hot 
and enervating climate, they are not, as a whole, either over active 
or energetic. Certainly, not a people who would take the trouble 
or go out of their way, to agitate or do violence for the mere love 
of it. Admitting that there is more intrigue and dissimilation in 
India, especially among the Bengalees, than there is in Great 
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Britain, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that even in the very 
strongholds of civilisation, there is far too much cant and political 
insincerity. These are the Western counterparts of Eastern in- 
trigue and dissimulation. 

The statesman and the administrator must always bear in mind 
that secret associations or combinations of men are invariably the 
result of prosecutions, either for seditious speaking, or writing. His- 
tory is constantly demonstrating in our own time, and before our 
very faces (as witness the history of Ireland in the sixties and 
seventies), that intolerance and severity in reality do more to 
foment and nourish an opposing movement, than conciliatory and 
comprehensive measures. It has proved, too, that if you coerce the 
agitator, he at once becomes a martyr. Obviously, therefore, that 
scheme of government embraces and implies coercion, which can- 
not be carried out without a resort to it. And this, unfortunately, 
has been the case in India, as not so many years ago it was in 
Ireland. 

But legislation and administration apart, the moral side of our 
government, such as it is, has been responsible to a much greater 
degree even for this very unrest, which in Mr. Bruce’s opinion, is 
as nearly as possible without justification. In plain English, our 
absolute mis-education of the natives, amounting, as it practically 
does, to denationalisation, and opposed as it is, to all ethnic con- 
ditions and scientific common sense principles, has reacted on our- 
selves. Reacted in such a manner as to make for itself a hotbed 
of mental misfits and misconceptions, out of which, as by an un- 
natural forcing process, sedition and anarchy have evolved. 

There are, of course, other untoward and aggravating causes 
which act as affluents to the main stream. Of these, but one 
deserves attention, as being of a most serious, if not vital, charac- 
ter. This is the generally cold and severe, almost harsh, attitude 
of officials towards the natives. In plain English, the utter un- 
sociability and want of sympathy on their part. This attitude, let 
me remark in passing, is one that is not peculiar to Indian official- 
ism, but is the widespread heritage of English officials all the world 
over, especially when brought into contact with races outside their 
own pale and colour. It is an offence that I have inveighed against 
for years, and denounced fearlessly whenever I have had 
the opportunity. For in the end, it will be accountable 
for even more mischief than the social upheaval. It 
is an evil that in the not so very distant future, will 
bring its own Nemesis. It is an evil that Mr. Bruce—British as he 
obviously is to the backbone—recognises the immense significance 
of. “ An official sahib,” he says, “ has necessarily to guard his cor- 
diality towards members of the subordinate service, such as Mam- 
latdars. He may be less genial with them than with mere menials. 
It is a matter of discipline, like the lonely position of an Admiral 
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on his flagship, which there is no disputing. But officials certainly 
foregather with natives of any class very much less than they did 
50 or 100 years ago. The modern type of civilian, gathered from 
all classes by competition, is alleged to be harsh and haughty to- 
wards natives in a peculiar degree. Perhaps he has to protect him- 
self from them. But the question is no trivial one. It lies at the 
root of the present discontent in India. In countless cases, edu- 
cated or high-born natives, have taken lifelong offence at what was 
perhaps no more than casual treatment by some official, and have 
been driven into disloyalty by it. This is, perhaps, the most vital 
question that exists in India to-day.” This extract, which is taken 
from the beginning of the book, is, on the whole, a very wide and 
comprehensive view of the matter. But it is by no means com- 
plete. It is one, too, that the author seems to lose sight of, as the 
book progresses. What he also fails to recognise is that what ap- 
pears a trifle to the official, is a matter of some moment to the 
native. Geniality and sympathy need not necessarily affect discip- 
line. It depends entirely on the man, and on his character. It is 
altogether a question of personality. The personal element is 
wanting. These modern officials are not the men their forbears 
were. Men like Sir John Malcolm—Boy Malcolm, as he was called 
even when quite elderly and senior—do not exist now-a-days. Men 
such as he were not afraid to sympathise, and even, when necessary, 
to associate with the natives. To be congenial required no effort 
on their part. It came to them naturally, and far from retarding 
advanced the common cause of rulers and ruled. But the modern 
official, with his sealing wax, starch, and red tape, fearing to com- 
promise himself, assumes the taciturnity of a tin god, and stands 
aloof. 

There is, however, another aspect to the matter—that of native 
exclusiveness—which we must take into consideration. “When 
it comes to the last,” says Mr. Bruce, “the natives of India are 
far more bitterly exclusive than any European.” This is so far 
true as regards the upper classes, particularly the Brahmans, but 
can in no way whatever be applied to the masses, who are by nature 
accessible. But when he speaks of the “something intangible 
about native home-life, which makes it hard to understand,” he is 
much nearer the mark. It is intangible because of our ignorance, 
and our ignorance is due to our want of sympathy with those who 
are not of our own flesh and blood. It is the splendid isolation of 
our intense and exclusive insularity which makes us what we are— 
strong and just to rule, but social tortoises, wrapped up in the shell 
back of frost-bound reserve. But here we must leave Mr. Bruce 
and his very interesting and instructive indiscretions, in the hope 
that he may be tempted to give us another batch of them at no 
very distant date. ARTHUR GLYN LEONARD. 











DecemMBER. 


MEREDITH’S WOMEN, 


MEREDITH’S women—their very names evoked by memory ring 
full, true, resonant of energy, with a flavour of the unaccustomed 
that arrests and holds. Diana of the Crossways, Carinthia Jane, 
Sandra Belloni, Nesta Victoria, Nataly, Aminta, Rhoda Fleming, 
are names which must strike even a stranger. To their friends, to 
those who have lived ineir life with them, and have been admitted 
to the close intimacy of their very selves, these names, even while 
representing much variety, many diverse images of womanhood 
and girlhood, do nevertheless evoke one uniform impression. What 
then are the elements of which this impression is compounded ? 
What strains in the blood are common to them all, giving them a 
kinship in individuality? A truth to self and to nature, which is as 
the genuineness of metal ringing true, a splendid directness of 
purpose, strong energy of living, an absence of sentimentality, a 
craving for liberty, a quick heart capable of unbounded generosity 
and constancy, an intellect rather keen and alive in present actuali- 
ties than deeply imaginative and creative. And these inner 
qualities are poured into a mould fit to receive them, a body planned 
in the same noble proportions. Diverse as these women are—and 
few writers have been more subtle than Meredith in the delineation 
of varied types of womanhood—they all breathe of health, grace, 
and suppleness in strength; they are all creations of Nature in a 
generous mood, “ requiring spaciousness”; their physique is in- 
extricably associated in our minds with their qualities, we cannet 
dissociate the two; and the whole is again placed continually in 
direct harmony with external Nature in its fairest and freest 
manifestations. 

It is interesting to reflect how often the name of one of Mere- 
dith’s heroines will call up in our minds a picture which, while it is 
a true revelation of her very self, owes much of its essential truth 
to its setting in some harmonious natural landscape. We connect 
these women, in our minds, with the cool Alp at dawn, with the 
yacht flying free before the breeze, with the stream and the open 
sky. We think of Diana, “a spirit leaping, shining, like a moun- 
tain water,” which “spontaneously, victoriously provoked the 
healthful openness.” We think of her at early morning on Mount 
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Generoso, “ heights to fight and to left, and between them, aloft, 
a sky, the rosy wheel-course of the chariot of morning.” “She 
who found pleasure in these haunts of nymph and goddess, at the 
fresh, cold bosom of Nature, must be clear as day. She trusted 
herself to the loneliness here, and to the honour of men from a 
like irreflective sincereness.” Princess Ottilie gleams at us from 
the Sarkeld forest. “It was a curious scene; the iron-faced, great- 
sized groom on his bony black charger, dead still; his mistress, a 
girl of about eleven or twelve or thirteen, with an arm bowed at 
her side, whip and reins in one hand, and slips of golden brown 
hair straying on her flushed cheek; rocks and trees, high silver 
firs rising behind her, and a slender water that fell from the rocks 
running at her pony’s feet.” We see Lucy Desborough, “ regaling 
on dewberries,” “a daughter of earth,” in a frame of meadow- 
sweet and sunshine, “above the green-flashing plunges of a weir, 
where lilies, golden and white, are swaying at anchor among the 
reeds,” “ while the little skylark goes up above her to the smooth 
southern cloud lying along the blue.” “ Surrounded by the green 
shaven meadows, the pastoral summer buzz, the weirfall’s thunder- 
ing white, amid the breath and beauty of wild flowers—a bit of 
lovely human life in a fair setting.” 

Clara Middleton lures us, as she heads a run with young Cross- 
jay, running “as though a hundred little feet were bearing her 
onward, smooth as water over the lawn,” “so sweet in her flowing 
pace.” We think of Aminta pushing seaward, exultant in the salt 
sea’s rapture, having leaped “ out of bondage into buoyant waters,” 
there to find, “washed pure of the intervening years,” her comrade 
in salt water. Of Vittoria singing, strong and grave, upon the 
mountain top, Italy shining about her, “the lake, the plains, the 
peaks, and the shouldering flushed snow-ridges.” And Carinthia, 
daughter of the Austrian rock and mountain, “the beautiful Gor- 
gon,” with her “ panting look of one who has run and at last be- 
holds,” will always live for us among “ armies of young sunrise in 
mountain lands neighbouring the plains,” among great heights and 
silvery bounding waters, as she steps forward bravely by her bro- 
ther’s side, to tramp it in the mountain mist, while her old home 
behind her plucks at her heart, “ swimming and plunging after her 
like a spectral ship on big seas.” Or again, superbly daring, well- 
balanced, upright, on the twisted trunk of forest tree, a noble 
daughter of the woods,” an image that might well strike with fatal 
poignancy on the jaded imagination of the belated reveller.” 

Such conceptions as these are indications of that love of 
plastic beauty, that delight in graceful idyllic glimpses, that impera- 
tive demand for perfect accord between beauty of spirit and of 
form, that firm belief in the absolute unity of nature in man and 
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in the world without him, which we should expect from the author 
of “Love in a Valley,” “Earth and Man,” “The Day of the 
Daughter of Hades.” They are of the same vision as the picture 
of the early dawn :— 


“Mother of the dews, dark eye-lashed twilight, 
Low-lidded twilight, o’er the valley’s brim, 

Rounding on thy breast sings the dew-delighted skylark, 
Clear as though the dew-drops had their voice in him. 
Hidden where the rose-flush drinks the rayless planet, 
Fountain-full he pours the spraying fountain-showers. 
Let me hear her laughter, I would have her ever 

Cool as dew in twilight, the lark above the flowers.” 


Of the same vision as the description of the song, “the dim, lost 
Skigeneia’s caress of our earth”: 
“ The song did give him to eat: 
Gave the first rapt vision of good, 
And the fresh young sense of sweet:: 
The grace of the battle for food, 
With the issue Earth cannot refuse 
When men to their labour are sworn. 
*Twas a song of the God of the Muse 
To the forehead of Morn.” 


“For Earth, that gives the milk, the spirit gives.” 


Where, among the heroines of fiction, should we find congenial 
company for creations such as these? They would of a certainty 
bring a shock of uncomprehending bewilderment to that well- 
hedged, carefully conventionalized, thinner-blooded society that 
frequents the halls of Bath in Jane Austen’s subtly-painted minia- 
tures. Becky Sharpe, or Beatrice Esmond, splendid in vitality as 
they are, would at all times be ill at ease under the “ flail-like direct- 
ness of speech,” of these courageous aliens, the rapid, decisive 
urgency of their actions, probably pitying them the while for their 
lack of skill in the use of feminine arts and wiles, their inability to 
blind themselves and others to the true purport of their own feel- 
ings and desires. But it is not, perhaps, too much to say that 
Shakespeare’s women, widely though they must differ from Mere- 
dith’s, owing to necessities of subject, time, and treatment, would 
yet not feel utterly astray if thrust into the company of this latter- 
day sisterhood, but would meet with thoughts and utterances that 
would strike chords of understanding and of kinship. Beatrice, in 
high, disdainful mood, might parry, cut, and thrust of wit, with 
Diana Warwick, and would understand with pity the impulsive re- 
coil of outraged feminine sensitiveness and loyal friendship, which 
plunged her headlong into an ill-assorted alliance ; while Beatrice’s 
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swift, imperative demand in defence of her slandered friend, “ Kill 
Claudio,” would have been well understood of her who sat by her 
friend’s side while the surgical knives were at work, and kept her 
lonely vigil by the statesman’s bedside in utter disregard of the 
voice of the world. For both of them “there was a star danced,” 
and under that they were born, and the following might be spoken 
of both alike: “The airy hawk-poise and pounce-down of her 
wit,” and again, “her secret pride of fancy—the belief in her pos- 
session of a disengaged intellect”; while both have to learn at the 
touch of great Nature’s chief instructor, love, that this intellect is 
inexorably wedded to the throb of the heart’s blood that will net 
be denied. How well Portia’s frank, whole-hearted surrender of 
herself to Bassanio, in its generous unreserve, which yet implies no 
abasement of self, no lack of conscious dignity, might have be- 
fitted the lips of Clara Middleton ; nor would this “ dainty rogue in 
porcelain ” have lacked the sense of humour which could turn from 
the serious business of the law-court to enter with zest into the fun 
of teasing her unconscious husband. Stricken, slandered Imogen, 
nobly yoking “a smiling with a sigh,” fresh Perdita among the 
flowers, have that grace of youth, gradually unfolding and respond- 
ing, frankly and simply, to the impulses of its heart, that closeness 
of touch with nature which we trace in the opening lives of Nesta, 
of Carinthia, of Lucy Desborough. Cordelia, who cannot “heave 
her heart into her mouth,” whose proud candour will not even let 
her stoop to humour her old father’s heart, might have spoken the 
words: “I must be myself to be of any value to you,” and would 
have been well understood of dark-browed Rhoda, of self-con- 
tained Jenny Denham, of bold Carinthia Jane; while all would 
have been equally capable of that unquestioning great-heartedness, 
which does not forgive, because it hardly admits injury, that 
drew from Cordelia the sobbing denial: “No cause, no cause.” 
Renée and Juliet, allowing for the difference of centuries, 
stand in much the same position—both exceedingly young, both 
southern natures, both plighted by their families to an unloved 
suitor, both claimed urgently by their true mate—and their actions 
are utterly dissimilar. Yet this goes rather to enforce than to 
weaken the similarity which we are considering ; for it is precisely 
because Renée lacks courage, the quality which Juliet possesses in 
such ample degree, that she wrecks her love. Thrice her courage 
fails her at the critical moment, and when at last, in the ruins of 
her life, she finds the courage of despair, and leaves all to throw 
herself upon her lover’s generosity, it is too late. True, it cannot 
be said that Juliet’s courage is rewarded by apparent triumph; it 
leads her to the vault, and to the death-throe, but it is not her 
Zove that is wrecked—/hat endures and triumphs. And, courage 
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is the quality that Meredith has, perhaps, most insisted upon in 
his heroines. Courage, above all, to be true to self, to be true to 
nature, courage to discern and follow the real truth, not any unreal 
social fetish, courage, to sweep away sham, to disregard convention. 
It is their courageousness, their sometimes “ frightful directness,” 
their prompt readiness to act, their honesty, their “ single-eye,” 
which draw Shakespeare’s and Meredith’s women together. 

Such a comparison cannot, of course, be pushed to an extreme. 
There are, as we have said, necessary differences, due to divergence 
of time and treatment. Meredith’s women are living in our modern 
world, among the social defences and conventionalities of the 19th 
century; they have inherited the development of thought of suc- 
cessive generations; they are the women of to-day. More than 
this, Meredith is not writing drama. The nature of the novel ad- 
mits, and, indeed, all but necessitates the portrayal of character 
in its development. And Meredith takes full advanatge of the 
scope thus afforded him. He puts before his readers young 
natures yet untouched by love, and we watch them gradually grow- 
ing, falling repeatedly into trouble, either because wittingly or in 
ignorance they accept a makeshift in place of the real thing, or 
because they let themselves be cramped and bound, and do not 
greatly dare. 

Clara Middleton “had only dreamed of love as one of the 
distant blessings of the mighty world, lying somewhere in the 
world’s forests, across wild seas, veiled, encompassed with beautiful 
perils, a throbbing secrecy, but too remote to quicken her bosom’s 
throbs.” Nature’s voice has not yet called her, and, in her ignor- 
ance and inexperience, she bends “like a sapling,” to Sir Wil- 
loughby’s whirlwind wooing, filled with simple faith and wonder- 
ment at being so loved. And then, gradually, in that respite which 
her true instincts have exacted from her too urgent lover, the 
revelation of his all-embracing egoism is forced upon her and she 
knows the truth of hm. It is then the conflict begins, and we fol- 
low her step by step through its mazes, in her doubts whether she 
must not passively submit, whether her honour does not now bind 
her to her word. Yet her exceeding truthfulness will not blind her 
to the fact that the real dishonour must lie in a false loyalty, and 
her urgent nature insistently demands its liberty. And all the 
while she is unconsciously being drawn towards the man who is her 
fitting mate, soul is crying out to kindred soul, though for her their 
voices are almost drowned in the hideous clamour of the fight she is 
waging. 

In Diana again, we have fresh, inexperienced youth passing 
through the ordeal of its introduction to the knowledge of the 
world ; and wide is the difference between the Diana Merion of 
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the Irish ball, “the sprightliest of living creatures,” in her “ easy, 
peerless vivacity,” and the Diana Redworth who sits in the glowing 
dusk of the still sunset with her hand in her friend’s. Her quick, 
impulsive nature, “ subject to panics,” as she says of herself, joined 
to the youthful scorn of her critical intellect, drives her, in sensitive 
and proud recoil at her first experiences of man’s ruthless brutality 
in pursuit, into a loveless marriage. But, in her own words, she 
has “the misfortune to be born an active,” she is incapable of that 
wise conjugating of the passive verb of the alliance which, in bitter 
irony, she declares to be the only safe course for the yoked woman. 
Then comes the crisis, and she must stand and face the baying of. 
slanderous tongues, and pass through the ordeal of social reproba- 
tion. She turns for refuge to mental activity; her brilliant intel- 
lect declares itself well able to satisfy alone the cravings of her 
ardent nature, and, for a while, it does serve its purpose, restoring 
her broken self-confidence and self-respect. But such a life is 
stunted, one-sided, cramped; and again the springs of the heart 
well up irresistibly. And once again they are misdirected, they are 
still confused. The love is there, generous and strong, but mingled 
yet with much alloy of pride of intellect, and is not yet itself pure 
enough to be able to test the true worth of the object of its devo- 
tion. Then follows the great blow which, for a while, humbles her 
to the dust, but from which she struggles up once more to win 
her way back to a clearer view of self, and others, a renewed 
zest in life, an unabated power of loving. These tame “the 
tigress,” in her, and teach her to recognize the healthy, open, 
constant strength of the mate “she can revere.” Thus it is she 
can say to the friend to whom she owes so much in guidance and 
support: “ Who can really think and not think hopefully? When 
we despair or discolour things, it is our senses in revolt, and they 
have made the sovereign brain their drudge.” . . “There is nothing 
the body suffers that the soul may not profit by.” This is Mere- 


dith’s optimism, this rooted belief in the wholesome sanity of things — 


Nowhere, perhaps, has our author taken greater pains to show 
inexperienced youth blossoming into womanhood through painful 
ordeal, than in the character of Nesta Victoria Radnor in “ One 
of our conquerors.” Imaginative, healthy, with an unusually active, 
vivid intelligence, “a flameful soul,” this daughter of a union un- 
recognized by social law has been brought up vigilantly guarded 
from “an infusion of the dead facts of life.” “Her high physical 
animation, and the burden of themes it plucked for delivery, carried 
her flowing over impediments of virginal self-consciousness, to set 
her at her ease in the talk with men. She had not gone through 
the various nursery exercises in dissimilation ; she had no appear- 
ance of praying forgiveness of men for the original sin of being 
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woman; and no tricks, of lips or lids, or traitor scarlet on the 
cheeks, or assumptions of the frigid mask, or indicated reserve 
cajoleries.” To such a nature comes gradually the inevitable reve- 
lation of the shadows of the world which lie upon the unfortunate 
of her sex, of the one special shadow which casts its slur upon her 
own parentage; and such knowledge comes to her, not from the 
lips of the mother who might perhaps best have prepared her for 
its reception, but first from direct contact with one of the spotted 
of her sex, then from the very lips of the man with whom she has 
plighted troth. For some time her parents’ ambiguous social 
position has given her cause for thought; she has been “ spelling 
at dark things in the dark, getting to have the sight which peruses 
darkness,” and then her friendship with unfortunate Judith Marsett 
opens her eyes, and she knows. “It was ponderous, combustible, 
new knowledge of life, for a girl to hold unaided.” Nowhere has 
Meredith given us a finer instance of that subtle analysis of the 
workings of the mind and heart, in which he is past master, than in 
the study he lays before us of the effect of such an awakening on 
this young and ardent nature. Her piercing intelligence, and her 
warm and understanding heart, join to produce a sane balance of 
feelings ; the “hard shocks of the knowledge of life, perforce of 
the hardness upon pure metal, left a strengthening for generous 
imagination.” From the conflict emerges the Nesta who, in full 
womanly generosity, will not desert her fallen friend, whose heart 
is filled with quick sympathy for her fallen sisterhood, while her 
sane mind and love of living preserve her from the hysterical in- 
justice which would “ charge the whole of the misery around her 
upon the stronger sex” ; the Nesta whose heart leaps out to recog- 
nize in Daftrey Fenellan the man who would hearken and help; 
the Nesta who is able to bear, without being utterly crushed and 
whelmed, her sudden and terrible bereavement, and who can from 
it awaken to new life, to step out of the ranks “ of the puzzled 
old world to challenge it,” on behalf of her suffering sisterhood, 
with the mate she had chosen and “ owned for leader, her fellow- 
soldier, warrior friend, hero of her own heart’s mould, but a greater.” 

And in this story of Victor Radnor, Nataly and Nesta, we find 
perhaps, embodied as fully as anywhere, Meredith’s attitude to- 
wards that vexed problem, the “women question.” Repeatedly, 
with no uncertain note, Meredith expresses his thoughts with re- 
gard to the position of women in the social fabric of his day, and 
condemns it, because it is deficient in that quality which for him 
is the salt and savour of living—honesty. The whole social educa- 
tion of woman tends to produce hypocrisy and sham ; and the fault 
lies, not so much in her, as in man, who requires in her a foolish 
ignorance, a weak, untruthful blindness, which could only honestly 
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spring from a weakness of character and intellect, for which he 
would be the first to despise and blame her. 


Speaking of woman’s early training, he says: “ But not many 
men are trained to courage ; young women are trained to cowardice. 
For them to front an evil with plain speech is to be guilty of effron- 
tery, and forfeit the waxen polish of purity, and therewith their 
commanding place in the market.” Again, he says of maidens: 
“Wonder in no degree that they indulge a craving to be fools, or 
that many of them act the character. Jeer at them as little for not 
showing growth. You have reared them to this pitch, and at 
this pitch they have partly civilized you. Supposing you to want > 
it done wholly, you must yield just as many points in your requisi- 
tions as are needed to let the wits of young women reap their due 
harvest, and be of good use to their souls. You will then have a 
fair battle, a braver, with better results.” Of Nesta’s womanly 
impulse to Help the fallen, “ which is Nature at flood,” he writes: 
“Then have men to sound themselves to discover how much of 
Nature their abstract, honourable conception or representative 
eidolon of young women will bear without going to pieces; and 
it will not be much, unless they shall have taken instruction from 
the poet’s pen. . . . If they have learnt of Nature’s priest to re- 
spect her, they will less distrust those rare daughters of hers who 
are moved by her warmth to lift her out of slime.” 


Yet the condition of woman will not be perfected by assuming 
a rebellious isolation, by loudly asserting her total independence of 
man. Whether we agree with Meredith on this point or not, we 
are forced to acknowledge that the author who has created women 
of such splendid strength of body, mind and soul as these, is yet 
convinced that they cannot attain completeness except by union 
with a fitting mate, but in every case a mate whom they must 
revere, one stronger than they. We have seen this with Nesta. 
Diana Warwick, bruised and rebellious in her conflict with society, 
may cry out: “ That is the secret of the opinion of us at present— 
our dependency. Give us the means of independence, and we will 
gain it, and have a turn at judging you, my lords! You shall 
behold a world reversed!” Yet of her union with Redworth we 
read: “Looking at him, she had to mask her being abashed and 
mastered.” “The impulses of each had wedded; in expression 
and repression; her sensibility told her of the stronger.” 


And in such uses as these Meredith sees glorious promise for 
the race. It is such women, in full sanity of soul and body, who 
should make the mothers of the future. Society has her laws, and 
great is the danger for woman when she breaks those bounds, lest 
in such a doubtful position she lose her healthy outlook on the 
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world around her, or a right and honest estimate of her own 
thoughts and feelings; yet “love is a madness, having heaven’s 
wisdom in it—a spark. But even when it is driving us on the 
breakers, call it love, and be not unworthy of it; hold to it.” The 
sin that will inevitably avenge itself on the perpetrators is the sin 
against the wise call of Nature; her voice will of a surety make 
itself heard wherever the ear is open to her call, neither perverted 
by the voice of artifice and convention, nor wilfully deaf to her 
dictates. Colney Durance, as he considered the lamentable end of 
Victor Radnor’s and Nataly’s socially unsanctioned union, thought 
Meredith’s own thought when “ looking on their child, he discerned 
that for a cancelling of the errors chargeable to them, the father 
and mother had kept faith with Nature.” 


ROMOLA PIGGOTT. 











MEN, WOMEN, AND CONVENTIONS. 


THE new generation has arrived. In all essentials its children are 
as distinct from their predecessors of the late Victorian era as the . 
Europeans of the Revolutionary period, with their strenuous rejec- 
tion of established laws of thought and customs and manners, were 
different from their fathers, who sate in powdered wigs and brocade 
coats, and listened to the plaintive airs of Corelli 

Its school of literature—if, indeed, it is destined to have any 
such—is yet unformed, its art, its music, its political feeling even, 
are still immature ; and yet the spirit of the new generation is al- 
ready a force to be reckoned with. Call it unconventionality, or 
democracy, or what you will, evidences of its ubiquity are mani- 
fold. It is seen no less in the flannel collars of the members of the 
House of Commons than in the fact that the boundary wall be- 
tween Bohemia and Mayfair has dwindled so low that even a 
woman may step over it without seriously incommoding herself ; 
it is as significant in the encroachment of modern journalism upon 
private life, as in the ride-astride habits which cross-country ladies 
have of late adopted. 

And in all the other nations of Europe, with but one exception, 
are its workings perceptible. In Germany signs of the times are 
not wanting to the careful observer—in spite of the particularity 
with which a parental Government posts instructions for the nice 
regulation of public conduct at every street corner. In Scan- 
dinavia the movement is rampant, Russia affords a tragic, Turkey, 
at the moment, a successful, instance of this universal rebellion 
against the iron laws of tradition and custom. Even the child- 
hearted people of Italy have grown weary of their way of life, and 
seek to emulate the manners of their foreign visitors. The French 
alone seem to have escaped the general infection—partly, no 
doubt, because, secure in a sense of infinite superiority, much more 
real and universal than that pride of insularity imputed to Britishers, 
they are supremely and curiously indifferent to outside sentiment ; 
partly because the Frenchman, extravagant though he is to our 
national eye, is at heart an intensely conservative and conventional 
being, in spite of President and Republic, in spite of the watchword 
of the Revolution. His wife, too, has a deep-rooted and abiding 
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sense of what is comme il faut. That is why, in Paris, alone of all 
capitals, the circles of Society and of Art, in their revolutions, 
rarely interest one another. It is also why there are no Parisian 
suffragettes. 

But the dominion of France was a dominion of other days. 
She is no longer in the van in the race of the nations, and neither 
her opinions nor her way of life affect the outside world to any 
serious extent. 

We in England are so used to manifestations of the new senti- 
ment that we scarcely realise what changes the last few years 
have brought. Unconventionality of manners, of life, of dress, 
are so frequent in our midst as to be hardly remarked. But— 
what would an early Victorian have thought of the London of 
to-day? One can imagine him—a sturdy paterfamilias of the type 
that used to be satirised in Punch—walking in our streets and 
alternately admiring and being horrified by our innovations. How 
would the demeanour of the hurrying crowds on the pavements 
strike him? Would he compare favourably the London of to-day 
with that other London which none of us ever knew, but which we 
imagine to have been so different in its very essence, its living 
atmosphere? True, we have violated many traditions and institu- 
tions which he held almost as sacred as the British Constitution 
itself, but surely he would approve the conveniences of our modern 
life—unless he held even these to be dangers in disguise. 


And—how would he like the women? 


This brings us face to face with another recent development, 
that sudden and complete change of position which woman has 
lately achieved, and which probably will appear even more remark- 
able in perspective than it does to us contemporary observers. And 
it is this new element in national life that is largely responsible for 
the present social unrest, it is this sudden throwing into the shift- 
ing balance of public opinion of a weight of sentiment which has 
been hitherto zealously guarded behind the locked doors of domes- 
ticity that has principally inclined the scale to what is untram- 
melled, unconventional, and even bizarre. 


Women, indeed, are much more unconventional than men. 
Men have always denied this, but it is true nevertheless. Women, 
perforce, have been more bound by conventions, but they were 
conventions instituted by man—instituted in earlier and more brutal 
days, partly for the protection of women, and partly for man’s own 
comfort. From the times of remote history, the stronger-minded 
and more daring members of the feminine sex who set tradition and 
custom at open defiance, have done so with infinitely more reckless- 
ness and whole-heartedness than have their male prototypes. 
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For women, as a sex, are less conservative than men. In a 
large public school class distinctions are much less sharply defined 
among girls than among boys. And this tendency to democracy 
is shown in the professions which girls adopt. Ladies now-a-days 
find occupations in walks of life which their brothers would scorn. 
Every employer of clerical labour knows that his girl clerks are 
frequently of far higher standing, social and educational, than the 
men working at the very next desks. The reason cannot be that 
the higher professions are closed to women, for some of these have 
of late opened their doors to female candidates, and it is noticeable 
that these latter come from all ranks of life. The reason is much. 
deeper—it is, indeed, something fundamental, and not at all depen- 
dent, on the outward and changing circumstances of business life. 
Woman, in spite of her training, in spite of her apparent acceptance 
of conventions, is at heart a Socialist—just as man is at heart a 
snob. 

If anyone doubt this, let him go where numbers of women are 
gathered together, free from the restraint of home and the domi- 
nation of man. Let him penetrate, for instance, into the fitting- 
room of a dressmaking establishment. Here he will find a lady 
who has come to “try on” a new frock, a saleswoman, a dress- 
maker, and the girl who holds the pins. Perhaps, in addition, an 
embroiderer may be brought down from the workroom to view the 
effect of her handiwork. Between these five individuals there exist 
a camaraderie and a curious sense of freedom and equality that are 
quite refreshing. 

Women have for so long kept inviolate the laws of custom, 
not because, collectively, they are conservative, but because, indivi- 
dually, they have a natural and praiseworthy desire to respect the 
wishes of their lords and masters. It is generally men who object 
to any departure from what is traditional. Why do men object to 
woman’s franchise? Really and truly, and apart from all this talk 
about the “ultimate good of the sex,” to which the average man 
doesn’t give two thoughts, why should they. The reason is— 
Because they haven’t been accustomed to it. A man would feel 
much the same if his sister insisted upon going for a walk in 
breeches. An Eskimo doesn’t object to his sister, or his sweet- 
heart, walking in breeches. He is used to it. 

But women are now-a-days freeing themselves from the con- 
ventions which. bound them, and though they will presumably get 
over the exuberance which they at present display, there is no 
doubt that their opinion is a factor in public life which has come 
to stay. 

One wonders what the end of it all is going to be. Certainly, 
it is very interesting, this New Generation. It is like a precocious 
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child, which gives promise of great things, but which, almost in 
infancy, has repudiated leading strings, and scorned the control of 
its parents. 

And, after all, conventions are very good things in their way, 
for they are the direct descendants of the great natural law of 
expediency. 


H. GRAHAM TURNBULL. 











THE NEW THEOLOGY 
FROM A JEWISH STANDPOINT. 


WHEN Professor Adolf Harnack published his lectures on “ Das 
Wesen des Christentums,” an exhilarating breath seemed to have 
passed over the traditional conception of Christianity. The 
greatest living master of the history of Christian dogma boldly 
brushed away the cobwebs that had gathered around the venerable 
embodiment of Christian belief, and presented to the world a clear 
aspect of the religious ideas as conceived by Jesus of Nazareth. 
It cannot, indeed, be said that this latest, or earliest, exposition of 
Christianity brought out any striking point of view not already 
perceived by those who were familiar with the higher criticism of 
the sacred records of Christianity, and its application to the doc- 
trinal development of the Church. But it was enough to have had 
it presented by one who taught, not as a theologian or preacher, 
but as one having authority. 

A somewhat similar presentation of Christianity, freed from 
the fetters of the historic past, has latterly also been made in Eng- 
land. It is characteristic of the differing religious psychology of 
the English and German peoples, that whereas Prof. Harnack ad- 
dressed himself primarily to the cultured, academic youth, the ap- 
peal in England is directed to men of affairs. It is at the City 
Temple, in the throbbing heart of the business-world of London, 
that the New Theology has found its principal stronghold, and it is 
from the pulpit that the Rev. R. J. Campbell proclaims the new 
evangel. It is naturally an open question how far the worshippers 
at the City Temple are cognisant of the destructive effects of the 
accumulated results of biblical criticism on conventional Christian 
thought. Certain it is that, for all practical purposes, there is 
among thoughtful Christians a conscious feeling that the founda- 
tions of the faith have been eaten away by the spread of the 
corrosive influences of negative scepticism and positive scholarship. 
Of course, this feeling of religious unrest and insecurity is too 
prominent a feature of our age to require any elaboration here, but 
it is a confirmation of the conservatism and inherent tenacity of 
all historic forms of faith that, to all intents and purposes, the bulk 
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of believers continue to think and to act according to the old for- 
mulas, while their pastors are still able to lead their flocks along 
the beaten tracks of the traditional theology. It is the merit of 
Mr. Campbell and other ministers in the New Theology movement 
to have unreservedly recognized the need for a new interpretation 
of the spiritual life of the Christian, and to have given articulate 
expression in the Church to the living thought of the day. 

The significance of the New Theology does not lie in its 
originality. Unitarianism has long ago enunciated the freedom of 
the Christian from the shackles of councils and creeds, and en- 
deavoured to get behind the meaning of dead records. That the 
New Theology is, in effect, a repetition of some form of Unitarian- 
ism, seems in some measure to be recognized by Mr. Campbell in 
his book on “ The New Theology” (which may be taken for our 
present purpose as the standard work on the subject), though he 
takes repeated occasion to protest against the identification of 
these two aspects of Christianity. It is here that the true import- 
ance of the New Theology comes in. Its adherents still refuse to 
identify themselves with any particular sect, or even to appeal to 
the backing of historic associations. It has arisen amidst evan- 
gelical surroundings, where the doctrinal principles of the English 
Free Churches have held sway, but those who have come under th 
influence of the new spirit hope to see it spread among all the 
Churches of Christendom, without impairing their individuality. 
The New Theology is satisfied to remain “an untrammeled return 
to the Christian sources in the light of modern thought.” 

When Prof. Harnack had published his “ Wesen des Christen- 
tums,” a number of Jewish scholars in Germany felt themselves 
called upon to indicate the dependence of such “an untrammeled 
return to the Christian sources” on the spiritual experience and 
expression of the religion of Israel, as well as to point out the 
divergent paths by which his interpretation of Christianity leads 
away from it. It is the object of this article to apply somewhat 
the same Jewish measure to the New Theology. 

The first thing that strikes the Jewish mind is the fact that 
this attempted reconstruction of Christianity is—apart from a very 
significant conclusion to be dealt with hereafter—pronouncedly 
theological. It seems that, do what you will, Christianity is irre- 
trievably entangled in the meshes of that fatal legacy of the 
Alexandrian schools, from which proceeded the subtle niceties of 
Christian theology. Here, at least, we might have expected to find 
a living faith, free from the futile speculations which have admit- 
tedly obscured the truths enunciated by Jesus. Why, then, are we 
once more treated to metaphysical disquisitions about the nature 
of Christ, and why should the subjects of evil, sin, and atonement 
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retain their paramount importance in Mr. Campbell’s Theology, as 
if he were a Scotch Calvinist of the old school? For the hundred 
and first time we are now furnished with dogmatic statements about 
the highly controversial points which have provided the starting 
grounds for most of the sects of Christendom. 

It must be admitted that the fault does*not lie so much with 
the New Theology, as with the old Theology, to which it is so 
ostensibly related. It is naturally essential that the traditional con- 
ceptions of Christianity should have to be swept away to let in 
the new light, but the initial mistake of the New Theology, as of 
the usual reforms of the Christian religion, consists in the tacit 
assumption that for every error rejected something must be put in 
its place. It is overlooked that if the old dogmatists exceeded 
their vision of truth, the modern ones need not necessarily be en- 
dowed with a longer range. The rejection of an error is in itself 
an advance towards the truth, if not a positive attainment of it, 
and why should a Christian theologian not have the intellectual 
courage to say that on one unfathomable subject or another the 
human mind is limited, and that there are certain things in heaven 
and earth that are not dreamt of'in his philosophy ? 

Such an attitude becomes, however, practically impossible if, 
as is the case, every thinking Christian is bound to pronounce him- 
self on the nature of God, on Jesus Christ as God and man, and on 
other mysteries of the Christian faith. The Catholic may well seek 
refuge behind the authority of Holy Mother Church, but since the 
privilege of private judgment was, at least in theory, accorded to 
the adherents of Protestant Christianity, they are virtually called 
upon to exercise this as an obligatory duty. But the question, 
“What think ye of Christ?” is now more than ever the central 
point of dispute between the many rival views. It is here that the 
New Theology differs from others on this fundamentally vital mat- 
ter not merely incertain subsidiary aspects, but in a transcendentally — 
different point of view. Yet in the endeavour to adapt ancient Chris- 
tianity to modern thought, Mr. Campbell is consciously attempting 
extraordinary feats, which make us fear that he is often attempting 
too much. We are told by him: “Strange as it may seem to 
some of my readers, I believe what the creeds say about the person 
of Jesus, but I believe it in a way that puts no gulf between Him 
and the rest of the human race”; further, “I think even the 
Athanasian Creed is a magnificent piece of work, if only the Church 
would consent to understand it in the terms of the oldest theology 
of all!” There we have arrived at the peculiar weakness of the 
New Theology. 

The New Theology does not, evidently, take its stand either 
04 the creeds evolved by the Catholic Churches, nor is it un- 
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reservedly prepared to shape its faith in accordance with the find- 
ings of modern criticism. The New Theology, uncertain of its 
future prospects, deems it prudent to retain its communications with 
the past. To the decisive question, “Was Jesu; God or man?” 
the New Theology gives a guarded answer, “God im man.” After 
we have received the bold assurance that “it is quite a false idea 
to think of Jesus and no one else as the Son of God incarnate,” 
we are told, on the following page, that “ we can rise towards Him 
(Jesus) by trusting, loving, and serving Him; and by so doing we 
shall demonstrate that we, too, are Christ, the Eternal Son.” This 
last quotation is characteristic of the halting attitude of the New 
Theology. If, as it is recognized, “ Jesus did nothing for us which 
we are not also called upon to do for ourselves and one another in 
our degree,” then why should we be asked to /rust and serve 
Jesus? Has the ancient terminology of Christian dogma and 
Christian devotion still the meaning which the ages have given to 
it, or does the New Theology repeat them, in spite of the recogni- 
tion that they have hitherto served as perversions of the truth? 
The latter supposition is clearly that adopted by the New Theo- 
logy. Take, for instance, Mr. Campbell’s statement: “ Chris- 
tianity started with the belief in a resurrection of Our Lord.” 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the resurrection of Jesus 
from His tomb became a cardinal principle of faith of his primitive 
disciples, but the New Theology is not prepared to accept the 
stories of the reputed eye-witnesses of the second sojourn of Jesus 
on earth as real facts. We are not concerned here with the beauti- 
ful lessons which Mr. Campbell derives from this, as from other 
miraculous occurrences in the life of Jesus, recorded in the Gos- 
pels; it seems to be an amiable weakness of all preachers to be 
able to derive a moral from all recitals in the Bible. Mr. Campbell, 
therefore, still clings somehow to the old, old story, though it may 
possess no more relation to actual fact than a fairy-tale. Mr. 
Campbell, it will have been observed, refers to Jesus as “ Our 
Lord,” as he has retained all the other Christian formulas of prayer 
and devotion, but without necessarily attaching the traditional 
meaning which the historic Churches of Christ have given to them. 

The foregoing, which, I believe, gives an indication of the 
position of the New Theology, brings home to us the fact that, like 
other forms of Liberal Christianity, its latest expression still lives, 
moves, and has its being in the old Theology. Take, for instance, 
once more the supreme question of Jesus Christ. We have the 
choice of either accepting unreservedly the definition of the creeds, 
or of searching objectively the historic records for a solution of our 
difficulties, or of forming some subjective hypothesis about the cen- 
tral figure of Christian faith and hope. The New Theology takes 
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the choice of all the three alternatives. Mr. Campbell and his 
friends eat their cakes, and pretend that they still have them. By 
some subtle mental process they admit that Jesus, however great 
his moral qualities and spiritual insight may have been, was a 
man, no more the Son of God incarnate than any of his fellow- 
men, and yet, in the same breath, we are told that somehow He 
was indeed the Second Person of the Trinitarian Deity. By what 
critical right does the New Theology revive the old theological 
conceptions about Jesus? Is the fact, accidental in many re- 
spects, that the name of Jesus Christ is probably the greatest in 
history to which men have borne allegiance, a sufficient reason for. 
maintaining as eternal verities the speculative falsehoods which 
have gathered round him? Is this not merely an atavistic repeti- 
ticn of the primitive idea about the worship of the god of the land? 
What if Jesus, like untold other men of genius, had disappeared 
in the whirligig and abyss of time? It is certainly very striking to 
observe how, after the boldest pronouncement against certain tra- 
ditional conceptions, Mr. Campbell falls ultimately back upon them. 
The Trinitarian Godhead, for example, is surely indefensible from 
that standpoint which the critical New Theology has apparently 
adopted, but it is disappointing to discover that, according to Mr. 
Campbell, the Trinity—so far from being a metaphysically false 
and ethically pernicious doctrine—is part of our very being, part of 
our natural religion. Such impotent conclusions vitiate the spirit 
and argument which seek to make the New Theology also the True 
Theology. 

On the other hand, to the Jewish observer, the New Theo- 
logians appear graced by a sweet reasonableness towards the 
Judaism of pre-Christian times, which affords a remarkable and 
highly welcome contrast to the acrimonious and undisguisedly anti- 
Semitic attitude of the average exponent of advanced Christian 
Theology in Germany. The old Christian conception of Judaism 
as a dried-up trunk, is garnished up in Germany with a vast amount 
of dead learning, but frequently no attempt is even made to ex- 
clude the prejudices and passions of the twentieth century from 
the estimates of Judaism in the first century. The New Theology 
has been saved that fatal blemish of the German critical schools, 
though it cannot escape the Jewish onlooker that the New Theo- 
logy, in spite of the fact that it preaches a Christianity closely akin 
to Judaism, and based on Judaism as Christianity must be, does so 
without any reference or acknowledgment to Judaism. 

In spite of this omission, I think that the new Theology has 
chosen the wisest course. True, it is reluctantly admitted, even 
by German theologians—which seems more frankly recognised by 
the New Theology—that Jesus brought no new order of ideas into 
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the world, and that the strength of primitive Christianity was drawn 
from the ethical and spiritual riches accumulated in Israel, but we 
cannot disguise from ourselves the fact that, from the nature of the 
circumstances, any justification or glorification of the§daughter-re- 
ligion is more or less bound to be accompanied by a disparage- 
ment of the mother-religion. This was already felt in the earliest 
times, when there was coined the famous—“ Ye have heard that it 
was said... but I say unto you,” though it was a cruel and 
utterly unjustifiable libel on the ancient faith of Israel to charge it 
with the teaching that we should love our neighbour and hate our 
enemy. But such baseless charges against Judaism have to be 
fabricated, even unconsciously, when the origins of Christianity 
have to be set forth by a Christian mind and Christian hand. It 
is, therefore, well that where such a depreciation of Judaism be- 
comes practically inevitable from the Christian standpoint, any 
references and comparisons affecting the antagonistic relations be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity should be scrupulously controlled 
by a Christian theologian.1 

The antagonistic relations between modern Judaism and the 
New Theology naturally centre round the conception of God, in 
which is largely involved the attitude towards Jesus. In Judaism, 
the God-idea is ethical, and our views about His essence and com- 
position are not subjected to the limitations of the human mind; 
in Christianity, God is circumscribed metaphysically, and the posi- 
tion of Jesus, both within the Deity and within humanity, is a sub- 
ject for endless speculation and interminable dogmatic definitions. 
The New Theology has practically avoided the pitfalls of the great 
historic Christian dispute about the nature of God by ignoring it, 
but the supremacy of Jesus, which is still accorded the place of 
honour, has made the dogmatising tone of the New Theology too 
reminiscent of the old. Even the latest, and most independent, 
interpretation of Christianity, could not help being above all 
theological. 

Mr. Campbell and his associates have indeed, been endeavour- 
ing to make man and his life on earth the foremost objective of 
the Christian faith. Such an attitude, needless to say, does not 
necessarily involve a contraction of our spiritual life, but even here 
the New Theology has fallen a victim to the theological bent of all 
Christian thought on the one hand, and to the materialization of 
God by the incarnation of Jesus, on the other. The immanence 
of God in man, which the New Theology seems to have raised to 
the dignity of a dogma, is not only very debatable, but may be 


1. On this important subject, which I can only indicate here, I venture to refer to 
“ The Synagogue and the Church,” a book dealing with the relations between Judaism 
and Christianity, published by me recently. 
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turned into a doctrine of such capital importance as, say, predesti- 
nation is in Calvinist Theology. Nor is the idea of the immanence 
of God in man free from the very serious objections afforded by the 
apparently inevitable collision between the human and the divine 
in spiritual Christianity. To say, “I believe what the creeds say 
about the person of Jesus, but I believe it in a way that puts no 
gulf between Him and the rest of the human race,” may seem very 
bold, but, whatever can or cannot be explained by the immanence 
of God in man, the confusion already existing in Christianity about 
the nature of God and of Christ, as well as about their respective 
relations to humanity, becomes still more confounded. We have 
here again the primitive idea of the deification of man and 
vice versa, that is so prominent a part of the natural religions, 
though in the present case it receives mystic and pantheistic em- 
bodiments. In the heathenism of old, God and man were mixed 
up in a way that the gods became invested with the worst of human 
vices, and man had to mise superior to his deities; in Christianity 
there was then formed an ideal man-God, to whom modern, ad- 
vanced Christianity now points as the, or a, man who had risen to 
the height and dignity of God. ° This is surely a most remarkable 
piece of atavism, a subjection to the spiritual atmosphere of the 
surroundings from which critical Christianity seems incapable of 
freeing itself. 

The ethical Monotheism of the Jews stands out as a luminous 
contrast to the endless confusion engendered in Christianity by the 
doctrine of the incarnation. True, Judaism does not make a bid 
against Christianity by assuring man that he can be the equal of 
God. There is surely no indignity in recognising God as our 
Creator, and ourselves as His instruments. The proclamation of 
Judaism that man, though created from the dust of the earth, was 
fashioned in the image of God, and the unsurpassed tenderness of 
the communion between man and God, especially as it is exhibited 
in the devotional Psalms, show how man can rise from the depths 
to the knowledge of God. This we feel when we are moved in 
our innermost being, and our souls are uplifted, by that Jewish 
prayer, “ De profundis clamavi ad te, Domine!” 

The New Theology has, however, not yet said the last word 
on the problems it has raised. It is a courageous thing to say, as 
Mr. Campbell does: “I maintain that the Church has nothing 
whatever to do with preparing men for a world to come,” for this 
breaks ruthlessly with the whole conventional conception of Chris- 
tianity as a religion whose beginning and end are the salvation of 
the individual human soul. This idea is so deeply rooted in the 
Christian system that it has not lost its hold even on the 
advanced sections of Christianity. But the New Theology intends 
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perhaps to go one great, fateful step further; it may break 
with that Christian past wherein the central point was a ¢heo- 
dogical one. Mr. Campbell states emphatically: “It only remains 
to reiterate my conviction that the movement represented by the 
New Theology is only incidentally theological at all; it is primarily 
a moral and spiritual movement.” Such a pronouncement should 
do away with the statement of Jesus that His kingdom is not of this 
world ; it repudiates not only the “ other-world” views current in 
Christianity, but as they were originally conceived by Jesus and 
his immediate disciples. The New Theology has thereby arrived at 
the ideal of Judaism of a kingdom of God on earth, and has, 
therefore, not only gone back to Jesus and St. Paul, as so many 
Christian movements have done, for doctrinal and other reasons, 
but to the Jewish prophets, with their call for righteousness, for 
justice, and mercy in the light and sight of God. 


PAUL GOODMAN. 
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THE SUN’S RADIATION OF HEAT. 


IN two articles which appeared last year in this Review, I ventured 
to argue that the current estimates of the sun’s outflow of heat are 
far in excess of his actual expenditure. There are a few points 'I 
omitted, and as some of my arguments do not seem to have been 
quite understood, I now propose to return to the subject, which is 
one of great interest. Had my theory not to do with facts which 
lie quite at the surface of astronomy and physics, I should not 
have thought it out; and for that reason the unscientific reader 
will be qualified to form for himself an independent judgment as 
to the worth of my contention. 

If we were to leave out of consideration the hypothesis that 
the sun’s heat may have beeri very largely augmented by radio- 
activity, there would be forcible a priori or antecedent evidence 
in support of the writer’s view. The geologists and biologists, 
whose calculations are based upon most reliable data, demand at 
least one hundred million years for the time which has elapsed 
since the earth cooled down sufficiently to support life upon its 
surface. Now as this period must have been but a comparatively 
brief episode in the history of our planet, dating from its nebula 
origin, it will be manifest that twenty thousand million years, say, 
would not be too fabulous an amount to name, for the past dura- 
tion of the sun. Prior to the discovery of radium and other kin- 
dred substances, there was only one adequate source of solar heat 
known to science, and this was the heat which is generated by the 
contraction of the sun’s gaseous mass, owing to the force of gravi- 
tation acting from within. It can be demonstrated that this source 
of supply, on the basis of the current large estimates of the annual 
outflow of heat, could only grant the sun a past lifetime of not more 
than twenty million years. Now, the writer’s theory would bridge 
over the wide gap which exists between the twenty thousand mil- 
lion years, say, indirectly demanded by geology, and the twenty 
million years, which is all that the astronomers could formerly con- 
cede. For, we maintain that the sun loses no measurable amount 
of heat by radiating, and that the equivalent of the radiant’ heat, 
which is pouring forth from all parts of his surface, must consist 
alone of certain insensible fluctuations of temperature during long 
ages, constantly recouped by contraction. This conception would 
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allow for an indefinitely long past duration of the solar heat with- 
out the aid of the agency of radio-activity. 

I have corresponded about my subject with several authorities, 
one a most distinguished astronomer, and, though my view was not 
accepted, I was supplied with no refutation to my arguments. The 
tenour of the reply to which I attach most importance, by reason 
of the writer, was to the effect that even if my theory was true it 
would not be necessary, as the radium hypothesis would account for 
as long a past duration of the sun’s heat as might be required. 
But what we maintain is that the current estimates of the annual 
outflow are vastly too excessive, whether or not the sun’s heat has 
been largely augmented by radio-activity. This is the point that 
we have endeavoured to demonstrate in our previous papers, and 
that we shall again try to substantiate here. 

. Before we proceed with our arguments, we will briefly recall 
the undulatory theory of light and heat, as it applies to the solar 
radiation. It is assumed that there is an imponderable elastic 
fluid, called the luminiferous ether, which pervades all matter and 
infinite space. The gaseous mass of the sun being in a stupen- 
dously heated condition, the atoms cause the ether in which they 
are immersed to vibrate with intense velocity. These undulations 
are transmitted from all parts of the solar surface into the ether 
of space, and the earth, together with the other planets, intercept 
a comparatively infinitesimal portion of them; the rest are dissi- 
pated in all directions. Though modern discoveries have enlarged 
the conception of the nature of radiation and of the ether, we be- 
lieve that the wave theory of light and heat has received no im- 
portant modification. 

The earth’s atmosphere must grow gradually more attenuated 
or rarified until it merges into the vacuum of space. The same 
thing must occur with regard to the sun’s outer covering, only this 
perhaps extends for as many tens of thousands of miles, as the 
former does hundreds of miles. For our purpose it will be con- 
venient to imagine the sun to radiate from his fiery photosphere 
directly into space, without the intervention of any what we may 
call atmosphere, as he appears to us to do. The sun is pouring 
from all parts of his surface torrents of radiant heat or radiant 
energy, but this is a different thing from what is ordinarily under- 
stood by heat. The following is an authoritative definition of 
radiant heat: “Radiant heat is not heat in the ordinary sense of 
the word. It is a form of energy, a transformation of the heat of a 
hot body, and can be transformed into heat again when it is ab- 
sorbed, but in its passage it is not what is ordinarily understood 
by heat.” Now, we consider that it must cause the sun vastly less 
loss of energy to radiate radiant heat than it would to impart heat 
to some such substance as water, surrounding and touching his 
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surface in all directions; and it is upon the latter expenditure that 
the current estimates of the sun’s loss of heat are based. 

If, at the distance of ten million miles, say, the sun were to 
radiate in turn to surrounding mediums, composed respectively of 
ice, water and air, it will not be denied that his loss of energy by 
the radiation of radiant heat would in each case be identical. That 
is, he would lose no more energy than he is parting with under 
existing conditions. 


Again, if we were to suppose each of those surrounding 
mediums to contract in turn until it actually came in contact wish 
the solar surface then, it will also not be denied, the sun’s loss Of 
energy by radiation would still be the same. The stupendous solar 
temperature would remain unaltered, and each of the substances 
mentioned, as it in turn touched the solar surface, would experi- 
ence the same intensity of radiation; and the sun’s loss of 
energy, that was the equivalent of the radiation, would in each 
case be the same, that is, would be identical with the expenditure 
of energy by radiating when the surrounding mediums were at a 
distance. But let us now suppose that each of the surrounding 
mediums was to remain successively in touch with the 
solar surface for one year. Then, it will not again be denied 
that in the given time the sun would part with more heat to 
the ice than to the water, and to the water than to the air. Be- 
cause each of the substances, in the order mentioned, would absorb 
more heat than the other; that is, each would more quickly cool 
the superficial layers of gases, and thus create a greater drain upon 
the sun’s exterior sources of heat supply than the other. Also, 
we perceive that the amount of heat that the sun would be losing 
in each of the years that he was surrounded successively by the 
ice water, and air, touching his surface, would represent a loss in 
excess of that he incurs when radiating under ordinary conditions. 
We must, of course, imagine the substances to be instantaneously 
renewed, as they were dissipated. 


Therefore, if we have reasoned correctly, it would follow that 
a measure of the heat the sun would be capable of imparting to 
some such substances as ice, water or air, surrounding and touching 
his surface, would not furnish an indication of his /oss of energy 
when radiating to empty space; as each of the substances men- 
tioned would in the given circumstances deprive the sun of a dif- 
ferent amount of heat, while his intensity of radiation and his loss 
of energy by radiating would always remain the same. 

We will now examine the current estimates of the sun’s expen- 
diture of heat, in connection with the conclusions at which we have 
arrived. It is calculated that the outflow of heat amounts to 
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1,380,000 calories per minute for each square metre of his surface, 
the calory, or heat-unit, being the quantity of heat which will 
raise the temperature of a kilogram of water one degree Centi- 
grade. The authorities consider that he is losing that amount of 
heat, which is the quantity that would be communicated to a boiler 
constantly filled with water surrounding and touching the solar 
surface in all directions. If, therefore, the foregoing arguments 
are correct, the current estimates of the sun’s outflow, instead of 
being in accordance with the facts of the case, must debit him with 
a loss of heat per minute from each square metre of his surface 
of 1,380,000 calories, which he is not parting with. It is, indeed, 
surprising, that with such an appallingly large divisor as the cur- 
rent estimates of the sun’s annual expenditure of heat, the total 
amount that could possibly be generated by contraction should 
give so great a quotient as twenty million years. 

We might, according to our view, compare radiant heat to 
bank-notes, and ordinary heat to gold or cash. The earth and the 
other planets are enabled, out of their own resources, to convert 
into cash the notes of radiant heat they receive, and it is not in 
their power to draw any gold from the bank of issue, the sun. 
The luminiferous ether cannot cash any of the notes of radiant 
heat that are being scattered so profusely in all directions. We 
know that the bank of the sun must have been in existence for 
some hundreds of millions of year, and that it can have parted with 
no more gold during all that time than was required ts pay for the 
paper of the notes; but of the annual cost of this expenditure, we 
are unable to form the remotest idea. The institution is in a high 
state of efficiency, and may continue to issue notes in the future 
for as long a time as it has done in the past; but the day must 
arrive when all the gold shall have been exhausted. 

We can behold in imagination the sun, a vast gaseous globe, 
poised in space. For all we know to the contrary, he may have 
been radiating for a billion years. According to the law of the 
conservation of energy, the equivalent of his expenditure by radiat- 
ing, must consist of a corresponding loss of energy. If our view 
be correct, this must be comprised of a certain diminution in the 
velocity of the atoms ; in other words, of an insensible loss of tem- 
perature, constantly recouped by contraction; not of measurable 
annual amounts of heat, but of secular fluctuations of temperature 
that cannot be measured., Our luminary is believed to have con- 
tracted from a nebula with a diameter larger than that of Nep- 
tune’s orbit. During the long process of condensation, the tem- 
perature must, on the whole, have been increasing, in accordance 
with a law in connection with gaseous pressure. The diameter is 
$65,000 miles in length, and the present temperature amounts, it 
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is estimated, to about 8,000 degrees Centigrade. This is the 
balance of volume and of heat that remain to the sun after having 
contracted from a huge nebula, such as we have mentioned, and 
after having radiated away radiant heat for an indefinite number of 
years. The potential energy of contraction which it had to its 
credit as a primeval nebula, has been converted into the radiant 
heat or radiant energy that has been dissipated in all directions, 
and into the vast temperature that it now possesses. 

As I cannot make my case too strong, I will put my argu- 
ment into another and very forcible form. Either the authorita- 
tive estimates of the sun’s loss of heat must be correct, or the 
writer's theory concerning the solar expenditure must be true; 
there can be no other alternative. Let it be granted that the 
former are right. Then, according to these, the sun must be part- 
ing with as much heat as if he were surrounded in all directions 
by a boiler constantly filled with water, touching his surface. This, 
it will be admitted, would be practically the same amount as the 
sun would lose, if it were to remain immersed, with its cubical con- 
tents intact, in a vast ocean of water, filling all space. Now it 
would be impossible to believe that the sun, radiating in the void, 
can be parting with as much heat as he would do in conditions so 
disastrous to the preservation of heat, as the above would imply. 
Therefore, if this conclusion be valid, the current estimates of the 
sun’s loss of heat must be incorrect, that is, the writer’s contention 
must be true, namely, that the sun is losing no measurable amount 
of heat by radiating. Then, if this be the case, it would follow that 
the equivalent of the outflow of radiant heat must consist alone of 
certain secular fluctuations of temperature, constantly made good 
by contraction. According to our arguments, the sun has been 
enabled to preserve its temperature for an indefinitely vast number 
of years, owing to being surrounded by the vacuum of space. It 
is in an analogous manner, we believe, that the hot and cold liquids 
in the Thermos flask are caused to retain their several tempera- 
tures for the length of time that they do. Only in the latter in- 
stance there is no gravitational contraction and gaseous pressure 
to recruit the heat supply. 

We will now take a glance at the radium hypothesis, Accord- 
ing to the idea now current on the nature of atoms, the atom is a 
miniature solar system composed of a thousand or more particles, 
revolving with a velocity comparable to that of light round a cen- 
tral point, and incessantly pursuing their course under the in- 
fluence of the forces which direct them. There is thus in each 
atom of matter a prodigious store of energy, and radium and some 
kindred substances are the best known instances of the manner 
in which the energy thus contained in the atom is enabled to 
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escape. Radium is present in granite and other rocks; and the 
spectroscope discloses the fact that most of the elements found in 
the earth are also to be met with in the sun. We have been 
informed that the presence in the sun of even a comparatively 
small quantity of matter possessing the qualities of radium, would 
amply account for as much solar energy as any geologist would 
called radio-activity a kind of swan’s song emitted by the atoms 
called radio-activity a kind of swan song emitted by the atoms 
when they pass from one form to another. The radio-active 
elements are not immortal, and it may eventually be considered, — 
that the enormous current estimates of the sun’s expenditure of 
heat are putting too great a strain even upon the stupendous re- 
sources of radio-activity. If this view should be adopted there 
would be again strong @ friori evidence in favour of the writer’s 
theory. 

Before I conclude, there is a certain aspect of my case to 
which I should like to call attention. Wherever we turn our eyes, 
we see nature’s works teeming with beautiful contrivances. Not 
the least striking of these is the marvellous manner in which light 
and heat are communicated to our senses through the agency of 
the infinitesimal undulations of the ether, so that we are enabled to 
enjoy the warmth of the sunshine, and to discriminate between 
the hues of the rainbow. The retina of the eye is made sensible 
of the different colours by means of light-waves, which vary so 
many thousand parts of an inch in length, and which oscillate so 
many more or less million million times in one second. Now, from 
our point of view, it would seem to be a clumsy arrangement, 
and one strangely out of keeping with the perfect devices I have 
mentioned, for the sun, merely for the benefit of a few small 
planets, to part with from all parts of his surface, such a stupen- 
dous quantity of heat as he is now believed to be losing. Then 
we must call to mind the millions of stars, and the appalling waste 
of energy throughout the whole universe such an expenditure 
would imply. I do not wish to attach undue importance to these 
considerations, our knowledge is so limited, but I certainly think 
they afford a particular kind of support to my contention. 

At the beginning of this paper I implied that it was by an 
unscientific writer for the unscientific reader; but if the arguments 
of the former are sound, and if the latter shall have been con- 
vinced of their truth, they will both be in the position of knowing 
something about the sun’s radiation of heat, which has not as yet 
been realised by the astronomer and the physicist. 


W. GoFF. 











1909. 


THE BASIS OF HAPPINESS. 


THERE is an attitude of the mind which is productive of greater 
and more sustained happiness than results from any course of moral 
behaviour, and settles for ever the question as to whether life is 
worth living. Philosophers of all times who have dealt with this 
subject attribute happiness more to a code of morals than to the 
disposition of the heart; thus putting the cart before the horse. 
Most of the teachers, however, admit the importance of bringing 
the mind up to a certain condition before the maximum enjoyment 
of life can be attained, but the directions given for this purpose 
are so often obscured by dogma, metaphysical or psychological 
learning, or are coloured by the idiosyncrasies of the instructor, or 
the prejudices of the cult he represents, that they are sometimes 
found positively pernicious, and this, no doubt, has accelerated the 
deadlock we have certainly reached in the matter of progressive 
happiness. In view of the overflowing condition of our lunatic 
asylums, and the appalling increase of suicide, one is nearly forced 
to the conclusion that we have actually made a retrograde move. 
The state of mind impelling the unhappy victims to these terrible 
experiences is imputed by charitable juries and medical men to 
hereditary influences or constitutional irregularities, but to the 
intent observer it is an eloquent expression of misery; and misery 
not due to exterior agencies, though, possibly, this might prove 
the last straw, but to a heavy coldness of the heart. Owing to the 
intensely emulous spirit which has taken possession of us, all dis- 
interested impulses are crowded out of the heart, hence its torpid 
character, which all the 20th century devices for making life easy 
and comfortable have failed to counteract. Therefore, people not 
knowing what is the matter with themselves, are clamouring for a 
change, as is evidenced in the cry, “ Back to Nature,” and the plea 
for simple life. But we need not despair, the apparent anomaly is 
in strict keeping with nature’s methods of “ progress.” Before she 
takes a long stride in the direction of improvement she seemingly 
makes a backward step, in order, as it were, to gather momentum 
to carry her over a wider reach of improvement. 

The peaceful lives of many people afford convincing proof that 
moderate happiness is possible to all; indeed, visible circumstances 
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are an inconsiderable factor to this result. I do not believe a per- 
son’s mean happiness can be affected appreciably in this way, as 
the mind of man in its normal, unschooled state, invariably reacts 
after pleasant and unpleasant emotions. One might experience a 
long series of joyous sensations extending over months and months, 
but if these sensations are excited by inordinate pleasures or ex- 
ceptionally favourable conditions, there will be a corresponding 
period of depression following. We may, however, realise a long 
and deep peace of mind without there being a subsequent sinking 
of the spirits, but in this case the peace is the re-action of previous 
suffering. Thus, all untutored minds maintain an astonishingly 
equal level of happiness, notwithstanding their different capacities, 
degrees of culture, and the various paths they follow through life. 
Suffering ones may, therefore, take solace from the fact that they 
are storing happiness upon which they may draw in the future, 
for as soon as the cause of their misfortune is withdrawn, their 
happiness will again rise above the general level to the same extent 
as it has fallen below, since we see there is a natural compensating 
balance acting on the human mind. Were it not for this beneficent 
provision of Nature, the lives of untold members would be 
absolutely unbearable. 

Hitherto man has not only failed to improve by art, Nature’s 
work in this direction, by making the mind more impervious to the 
slings and arrows of fortune, it is, on the contrary, yet becoming 
more nor less, returns to you.” 

Countless theories have been propounded by all classes of 
people with the object of discovering the surest way to happiness. 
Some of them as wild and extravagant as could be conceived, 
others are marked by tireless study and research. For instance, 
Emerson, in his essay on compensation, sums up his ideas on this 
subject in these words: “ The world looks like a multiplication 
table, or a mathematical equation, which, turn it how you will, 
balances itself. Take what figure you will, its exact value, nor 
mor* nor less, returns to you.” 

This summary, as will be seen, implies that all efforts to 
increase our happiness must be abortive. Carlyle, on the other 
hand, goes to the opposite extreme, and declares in very tragic 
tones, Nature’s relentless custom of exacting her pound of flesh 
from every transgressor of her laws. That he does Nature an 
injustice by ascribing to her this ruthless temper is, in my opinion, 
certain. But let us quote what he says, for it is in the tone rather 
than in the words his exaggeration is best seen. 

Taking the Egyptian Sphinx as personifying Nature, he says: 
“ And does she not propound her riddles to us? Of each man she 
asks daily in mild voice, ‘Knowest thou the meaning of this day?” 
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What thou cannot do to-day wisely attempt to do. Nature is a 
heavenly bride and conquest to the wise and brave, to them who 
can discern her behests and do them; a destroying fiend to them 
who cannot. Answer her riddle it is well with thee. Answer it 
not, pass on regarding it not, it will answer itself; the solution for 
thee is a thing of teeth and claws; Nature is a dumb lioness, deaf 
to thy pleadings fiercely devouring. Thou art not now a victorious 
bridegroom ; thou art a mangled victim, scattered on her precipices 
as a slave found treacherous, recreant, ought to be and must.” 

It is quite true our sins will find us out, but fortunately 
whether they are committed in ignorance or wilfully, they are 
rarely attended, even figuratively, with such horrible consequences. 
The penalty inflicted by nature for breach of her laws bears a 
juster proportion to the character of the offence than is often met 
with in human courts of law. Sometimes it looks as if Nature 
took into account the culprit’s incentives before meeting out his 
punishment, As a matter of fact, more mercy is frequently found 
at her hands than is often vouchsafed by the courts of men. 

Let us just glance at what Dr. Johnson and Herbert Spencer 
have to say in connection with the quest after happiness. The 
diverging views of savants will perhaps negatively tend to establish 
the plausibility of mine, if a doctrine verified thousands of years 
ago needs further establishing. The doctor, speaking through the 
“ philosopher,” in “ Rasselas” says: “Nothing is more idle than 
to enquire after happiness, which Nature has kindly placed within 
our reach. The way to be happy is to live according to Nature, 
in obedience to that universal and unalterable law with which 
every heart is originally impressed, which is not written on it by 
precept, but is engraven by destiny; not instilled by education, 
but infused at nativity. He that lives according to Nature will 
suffer nothing from the delusions of hope or importunities of desire ; 
he will receive and reject with equability of temper, and act or 
suffer as the reason of things shall alternately prescribe. Other 
men may amuse themselves with subtle definitions or intricate 
ratiocinations. Let them learn to be wise by easier means, let 
them observe the hind of the forest and the linnet of the grove ; 
let them consider the life of animals whose motions are regulated 
by instinct; they obey the guide and are happy. Let us, there- 
fore, at length, cease to dispute and learn to live; throw away the 
incumbrance of precept, which they who utter them with so much 
pride and pomp, do not understand, and carry with us this simple 
and intelligible maxim—that deviation from nature is deviation 
from happiness.” 

No better council could be given to those versed in Nature’s 
secret ways, but how many are there who can discern her require- 
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ments? Centuries will have passed before this knowledge can be 
acquired, for we have begun at the wrong end of the book. We 
know all about the obstruse sciences, yet we cannot explain the 
most elementary everyday phenomena. 

But is there no reparation? Must Fortune, or Nature, who is 
Fortune’s mistress, be charged with partiality? since Dr. Johnson 
suggests there is no happiness without knowledge, and we know 
this is not accessible to all. In spite of what he says here, Boswell 
tells us that the Doctor said on one occasion he had never lived a 
week he would like to live over again. This, notwithstanding his 
vast accumulation of information. No, the counterpoise of Nature, 
ever consistent with the principles of equity, operates here also. 

The quintessence of Spencer’s thesis is contained in one short 
sentence. “Adapt yourself to your environment.” This is 
Spencer’s message. Though incomplete, it is by far the best, and 
if supplemented by one little additional precept, which would make 
compliance with the aphorism infinitely more easy, it would be the 
surest passport to happiness we have. But, by the way, does it not 
reflect the principles of Zeno? 

Now we have seen that the deductions of four philosophers, 
whose illimitable range of thought and profound knowledge are 
far from agreeing with reference to this absorbing question, who 
shall rede the riddle? Yes, it is still true that these things are 
hidden from the wise, and revealed to babes. As a matter of fact 
we see this puzzle practically solved every day by persons who can 
lay no claim to learning whatever. As before hinted, neither 
learning nor scholastic education is essential; all, irrespective of 
temperament or circumstances, might thread the maze by simply 
trying to put themselves in an attitude of good will to all. (Pray 
do not expect a homily). It is by no means necessary to love 
everybody ; anyone starting with this idea would be disappointed, 
and would probably look extremely foolish as well. The first and 
only less on to this end is a conscientious endeavour to check the 
inclination to hate and dislike. It will not be agreeable at first, 
and we shall never, perhaps, succeed altogether ; no matter, in this 
case nature takes the will for the deed, giving the reward due to 
the latter to the former, which is a “ peace that passes all under- 
standing.” It is quite likely we shall occasionally be taken advan- 
tage of, never mind, it is infinitely better to “ love and be deceived 
than never to love at all.” The mandate to love our enemies 
staggers us, and not bearing in mind there is a preliminary course, 
we despair, and go on as before. Furthermore, this injunction 
and that to “love one another,” is generally thought to have 
evolved entirely from the Christian religion, and since that has lost 
its hold on the people, as the Dai/y News census of a few years 
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ago demonstrated, they have become prejudiced against everything 
savouring of religion; forgetting that these principles were incul- 
cated by other religions, and indeed, by secular communities, too, 
long before the Christian epoch, being thought then, conducive to 
nobility of character, hence, to social harmony. And that they 
ficurished and bore fruit outside the pale of religion we have abun- 
dant proof, both from communities and individuals. Take, for 
example, the forbearance and magnanimity displayed by the 
Japanese in connection with their late war with Russia; and as 
representative of individual instances we need not look beyond 
Professor Huxley and Colonel Ingersoll. 

To preserve this disposition of the heart should now be the 
primary aim of religion; since all else connected with the orthodox 
is now shown to be useless dogma, purposeless ritual, and super- 
stition. Although hampered by this cumbersome machinery, reli- 
gion has done incalculable good, inasmuch as its tendency has been 
to implant and foster universal love, and, as a matter of course, a 
higher average of contentment has resulted. Religion is now 
scarcely anything but a shell, the vital principle is fast departing. 
Like Blucher’s Army it has helped us to gain a victory under false 
colours, since the earthly happiness of man was but a side-issue ; 
and I should now consider the end justified the means were it not 
for the existence of a less elaborate method of achieving the same 
object. 

The one and only way to restore the lost boon, and possess 
ourselves of the “Open Sesame,” to all the treasures of life, is to 
neutralise the rigid laws of natural compensation by trying to 
maintain a warm, cheerful heart towards all—it will be an easier 
task than loving at one bound—then love and happiness will be 
the logical outcome. This is the Christianity we see in “ Let him 
that is without sin amongst you cast the first stone,” and that can, 
without inconvenience, dispense with church, chapel, and ceremony. 
Many think a cheerful, warm-hearted demeanour alien to their 
nature, not so; it is a characteristic that will quickly adjust itself 
to anyone upon being encouraged, for “ Love is the primal essence 
of the soul,” naturally then the more it is exercised the sooner and 
fuller it will be developed. 


JOHN WILLIAMS. 








Decemprn. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
IV. 


I WAS a Wesleyan minister from September, 1858, to August, 1869, 
occupying circuits in the Midlands, East Anglia, Yorkshire, and 
South Wales. Thus I came into close contact with agricultural, 
manufacturing, mining, and seafaring populations. Those years 
yielded me not a little happiness, discounted by a period of 
severe domestic bereavement, and by sad experience of the 
poverty and squalor of many of the people. My life was enriched 
by some of the most intimate friendships I have ever enjoyed, 
with the poor, as well as with the rich. Among the rich I met with 
men and women about whom one is tempted to quote the words 
that the world is not worthy of them. But I also met with equally 
fine characters, and in relatively equal numbers, among the hard- 
working men and women of both town and country. And this 
applies to intellectual as well as to moral character. My cottage 
interviews have often been as stimulating and interesting as any 
in a dainty drawing room. Grammar may have been defective, but 
intellect has been as keen and knowledge as copious and as care- 
fully digested. 


During those eleven years, I “ preached and believed our doc- 
trines” (to quote words from the annual test question put to all 
Wesleyan ministers), with the exception which is mentioned further 
on. As might have been anticipated, however, I found that my 
general attitude towards our doctrine and discipline was more 
liberal than that of most of my colleagues. Most of these might 
be described—to borrow terms from political life—as belonging to 
the Theological Right or Centre, whilst I belonged to the Theo- 
logical Left. But the difference between me and them was simply 
that of tone or temperament. I felt no sympathy with much of 
the popular “ revivalism,” which some ministers and many zealous 
laymen were fond of promoting ; and I sometimes gave offence by 
discouraging attempts to excite what I regarded as mere hysteria 
and pernicious emotion. I deplored the very prevalent meaning- 
less, if not insincere, formalism that had grown up in class-meeting 
and prayer-meeting. And I was saddened at times by the truly 
immoral reliance placed upon sick-bed and death-bed experiences. 
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In some places, I missed the intellectual entourage to which I 
had been accustomed; and here and there I was fain to obtain 
congenial society among thoughtful young men in the Anglican 
and other communions. It became my habit to seek relief from the 
strain of theological study and ministerial duty, in throwing my 
private musings into verse; and copies of some of these verses, 
printed for private circulation (at our family press), still exist 
among my papers. These verses have now no value except as 
evidences of the directions in which my thoughts were at that time 
prone to wander. Early in my ministerial career, I was apt to use 
the sensuous phraseology so common in mystical poetry. For 
example, a piece of mine, entitled “ Lovest thou me?” was made 
up of such stanzas as this: 


Thou askest not in doubt, “ Dost thou love me?” 
But that the gentle sweetness of Thy voice 

May mingle with Thy winning smile, and be 
The prompter of more love: how I rejoice 

To gaze and listen, proves how I love Thee! 


At other times my delight in nature would find expression, as in 
“A Sabbath Sunset ”: 


Calmly hung from calmest sky 
Clouds of silver, pearl, and gold ; 
Calmly stole the breezes by ; 
And with a softened melody 
Clear and calm the river rolled. 


Quiet earth, and quiet air ; 
Quiet heart, and silent tongue— 
Heart that Godward yearned in prayer— 
Heart all calmed with silent song ; 
The song the soul sings now and then, 
And strives in vain to give it sound ; 
The song that swells the heart of men, 
And calmly soars to heaven, and then 
In the heart of God is found. 


At another time, I tried to see how I could make Virgil's “Pollio” 
(always a favourite with theologians) sound in English hexameters. 
Here is a sample :— 


For Thee, Child of the Age, shall the earth give forth, without 
culture, 

Riches of flower and fruit, grace, beauty and odorous verdure. 

Goats shall be thine with their bursting dugs; and thy cattle shall 


wander 
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Fearless among the great lions. Thy cradle shall burgeon and 
Beautiful flowers. The serpent shall die, and the venomous her- 


Syrian balm shall spring up from one end of the world to the other. 
Thou shalt learn the high praise of the heroes—the deeds of thy 


Yellowing corn shall wave o’er the plains, and reddening berries 
Garnish the fruitful wilds; and the oaks from their far-stretching 


Shall distil on the ground sweet dew. 


by these scraps of verse ; but I will give only one more sample, and 
I give that because it shows that when it was written—after my 
resignation had become a certainty—I had already begun to assume 
a less defiant attitude towards liberalism in theology than I had 
hitherto persisted in doing :— 
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put forth 


bage shall wither. 


father. 


branches 


Almost all kinds of topics, sacred and secular are represented 


They cry: “He comes— 
“The signs are sure—all lands are armed for war— 
“ The mystic number is fulfilled—He comes!” 

We answer: O that He would come! We want 
The Christ! We want a God to burn the truth 
Afresh upon the forehead of the world! 

We want a Man to walk once more among 

The wrangling Pharisees, to drive the beasts 

And moneymongers from the temple courts ; 

To bring the Gospel back again, and prove 

How all unlike the Churches are to Christ! 

We want that Christ again, to tell the “ saints ” 

Their sins: that they were sent to bless the poor, 
And they have sold themselves unto the rich ; 

That they were sent to preach the words of peace, 
And they have filled the world with war of words ; 
That they were sent the messengers of love, 

And they have driven love out of their creeds ; 

That they were sent to teach men not to lie 

Nor tremble when their duty led to death 
O for the Christ again! He—He would dare 

To tell the Churches how they lie and cant, 
And talk of serving God—and serve themselves ; 
And talk of saving souls—to save their “ cause; ” 
And pare and narrow God’s divinest truth 

Until a man can hardly be a man 

And member of a Church. 
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Already Christ is coming. Hear ye not 

The footfalls of the Lord? He tramples down 

The cruel hedges men have built about 

The gate that leads to heaven. He rends the creeds 

And gives their tatters to the merry winds. 

He does not come as bigots prophesy 

To choose a handful and to damn the rest, 

To found a Jewish-Gentile kingdom here 

And roll the world into the Past again. 

He comes the Spirit of a riper Age 

When all that is not good or true shall die— 

When all that’s bad in custom, false in creed, 

And all that makes the boor and mars the man, 

Shall pass away for ever. Yes, He comes 

To give the world a passion for the truth, 

To inspire us with a holy human love, 

To make us sure that, ere a man can be 

A saint, he first must be a man. 
These lines might not inappropriately have been written by the 
New Theologians of to-day. -Certainly, I was rapidly outgrowing 
my orthodox clothes. 


In the winter of 1865-6, the “Sunday question” was pro- 
minently before the public. A case of Sabbatarian heresy-hunt- 
ing in Scotland was making a noise. The general British Press 
was mildly agitated by it; and the Wesleyan Methodist Press, 
in particular, took up the controversy on the Sabbatarian side. 
The Watchman—the Times of the Wesleyans during the early 
part and the middle of the nineteenth century—published leading 
articles about it; the Methodist Magazine discussed it; and a 
Wesleyan minister sent out a book, entitled “The Lord’s Day; 
or the Christian Sabbath: Its History, Obligation, Importance, 
and Blessedness.” A second edition of Hessey’s Bampton Lec- 
ture on “Sunday” had just been issued; and Robert Cox’s 
volumes on “ The Literature of the Sabbath Question,” had alse 
just been published. One—I forget which—of our Wesleyan 
writers placed the denial of the perpetual and divine obligation of 
the Sabbath in the same evil category as “ infidelity.” 

As I was tolerably observant of current literature, and, of 
course, saw much that was written by our own ministers, this 
Sabbatarian controversy arrested my attention. I had not 
thought much about the subject since my entrance into the Wes- 
leyan ministry; but it now dawned upon me that I had drifted 
into the Dominical view of the Sunday, and that our Wesleyan 
ex cathedré denunciations hit me. Not that I was at all lax in 
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my observance of the Sunday. For example, I strictly abstained 
from travelling by rail on Sunday, though multitudes of my cleri- 
cal colleagues, who were theoretically Sabbatarians, regularly 
used the Sunday trains in going to and from their appointments. 
But my motive for observing the Sunday was a humanitarian 
one. 

As the month of May approached, the month in which our 
District Synods met, when each of us would have to give a solemn 
answer to the question annually put to us: “Do you believe and 
preach our doctrines?” I began to deliberate as to what course I 
ought to adopt with respect to that question. Was the Sunday 
problem one of sufficient moment to justify my ruffling the doc- 
trinal serenity of the Synod by qualifying my answer? I hap- 
pened to have a small circuit entirely under my own control, and 
I therefore had no senior colleague with whom to take counsel. 
In such a case, the Chairman of the District stands officially in 
loco parentis to the solitary minister. To him, therefore, I ap- 
pealed, by letter. “Did he think it necessary that I should men- 
tion the subject at the forthcoming District Synod?” To my 
surprise, I had a reply of about a coupie of lines: he acknow- 
ledged receipt of my letter, but “declined to advise” me! He 
was new in his office, and practically a stranger to me. Whether 
I had ever met him at all I forget ; but I certainly had not troubled 
him with any previous requests. I mention this lest it might 
be inferred that his curt reply was due to my having shown my- 
self a troublesome or cantankerous “ brother.” Had he suggested 
an interview, I should have been delighted. A young minister, 
in sole charge of a circuit, has many things to try and to worry 
him ; and when a question of doctrine is added to other worries, it 
is apt to get upon his brain. 

Of course, the Chairman’s note left me no alternative but to 
explain my position to the District Synod when it met. Such an 
episode seldom occurs at a District Synod; and my statement 
was listened to with becoming seriousness. A short discussion 
issued in the appointment of a committee of three to mterview 
me, and to report on the following day. The committee was 
chosen from among the oldest ministers in the district; and those 
of my readers who have any recollection of the ministers of that 
date will understand me when I say that the oldest ministers in 
our provincial districts would be, as a rule, much less qualified 
to understand the subject than the younger ministers. The 
interview did not last long. A few minutes convinced me that 
my examiners had never critically examined the subject. All 
that I remember is that they appealed to Paul against me, and 
that I rejoined with Paul’s “Let no man therefore judge you in 
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meat, or in drink, or in respect of a feast day, or a new moon or a 
sabbath day.” No exposition of this passage was offered me. 

The committee reported—verbally only, I believe—that they 
could make no impression upon me; and the Synod passed a 
resolution to the effect that the Conference be asked to allow me 
a year’s grace to reconsider my opinions, on the understanding 
that during that time I should neither preach upon nor discuss 
the subject with our people. 


I set to work seriously to study the question. My library 
shelves still exhibit traces of my research in Hill’s “ Sabbath 
Made for Man” (Evangelical Alliance Prize Essay); Holden’s 
“Christian Sabbath; or An Inquiry into the Religious Obligation 
of Keeping Holy One Day in Seven”; Rule’s “ Holy Sabbath 
Instituted in Paradise, and Perfected through Christ; An His- 
torical Demonstration” ; and Wesley Thomas’s “ Lord’s Day; or 
the Christian Sabbath; Its History, Obligation, Importance, and 
Blessedness ”—all on the Sabbatarian side. On the Dominical 
side, I find I have only Hessey’s “ Bampton Lecture” on “Sun- 
day” (second edition); and Martin’s translation of Hengstenberg 
“On the Lord’s Day,” which last book I had had since 1853. 
To these has to be added Robert Cox’s exhaustive and impartial 
compendium of “ The Literature of the Sabbath Question,” from 
the Bible itself down to the date of the publication of the work. 


In the following August, my three years in the circuit having 
expired, I was removed to a large circuit in South Wales. There 
I was the second of three ministers, but as my residence was 
twenty miles from that of the superintendent minister, I again 
had almost sole charge of my part of the circuit, making my own 
“plan” of the services, and exchanging with the other ministers 
only once in three weeks. As I was now more than a hundred 
miles (as the crow flies) from my previous appointment, I at first 
imagined that I was out of range of any rumours as to my heresy. 
But I soon incidentally discovered that the knowledge of the fact 
of my holding forbidden opinions had preceded me, in the official 
circles of my new circuit. How widely I was known to be a 
“heretic,” it was impossible for me to discover, as I honourably 
kept my own counsel, and those who knew it very rarely men- 
tioned the subject. I confess to having had an impression that 
the game was being played rather unfairly ; and an incident soon 
occurred which compelled me to avow my views. I mention the 
incident because, at the next District Synod, it was made the 
ground of a charge from the chair, that I was not honourably 
keeping my engagement to remain silent. 
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One of the chapels under my charge was among the hills, 
in the midst of an almost exclusively Welsh-speaking population. 
Except for a fortnightly English sermon at the parish church, ours 
was the only place of worship in which the services were held in 
English. Consequently, the congregation regularly included a 
number of non-Wesleyan English-speaking residents. Among 
these was a family of Scottish Presbyterians. On my introduc- 
tory visit to this family, I found that the ladies had, on the pre- 
vious Sunday morning, heard the Broad Church vicar preach a 
sermon in which he expressed views on the Sunday exactly simi- 
lar to my own. The ladies were indignant, and the conversation 
in the room was for some time confined to this subject. Finding 
that I did not engage in the conversation so readily as they—not 
unnaturally—expected a Wesleyan minister to do, they appealed 
directly to me. My attempts to evade a direct reply aroused 
their suspicions, and they challenged me to tell them exactly what 
I believed. There was no escape; if I pointedly refused, I should 
not only be acting strangely for a minister under whom they 
generally “ sat,” but I should also be giving them a right to think 
I was—in their opinion—as heretical as the vicar. This would 
be disclosing my views as distinctly as if I made an open avowal. 
I had no alternative but to offer a full explanation. These ladies 
continued to attend my services; but they always read their hymn 
books or Bibles during my sermons. 

At the District Synod, to my great astonishment, the Chair- 
man intimated that I had not kept my engagement to be silent. 
I knew of no incident except the one detailed above to which he 
could possibly allude. I defended myself—doubtless with some 
warmth—by narrating the incident; and I concluded by saying 
that I knew my case would ultimately be publicly known, 
and that, moreover, I felt, under the circumstances, I 
“must be a man,” and speak out. One of the elderly brethren 
rose and remarked that I ought to have remembered that I was 
“not only a man, but also a Wesleyan minister.” I hope it was 
excusable that it was with a little heat I rose and retorted that 
“if I must either be a man or a Wesleyan minister, I would be a 
man.” The yougger men in the Synod ventured to greet this 
remark with applause. 


At this District Synod—1867—I put in the following 
statement :— 

“In answer to the question, ‘ Does he believe and preach 
our doctrines?’ I reply that my belief as to the Sabbath is the 
same as it was last year, viz.:—That the Sabbath was a 
Jewish Institution abolished at the death of Christ; that the 
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Lord’s-Day has been universally observed by the Christian 

Church from the time of the Apostles as a day for religious 

worship; that it has also been observed from the time of 

Constantine as a day of rest; and that the obligation to 

observe the Lord’s-Day as a day of worship is derived from 

the example of the Apostles, together with the unanimous 
consent of the Church; whilst the obligation to observe it as 

a day of rest is derived from the spiritual and physical wants 

of man. I am anxious that the District Meeting should 

clearly understand that when I mentioned the subject last 
year it was not at all from a desire to press my own opinions, 
but simply in order to discover whether I was justified in 
holding such opinions whilst giving an affirmative answer to 
the question concerning doctrine. The great stress laid 
upon a much stricter theory by our writers and speakers had 
led me to question whether I was acting honestly in leaving 
the District Meeting in ignorance of my opinions upon the 

Sabbath; but, on the other hand, I could not regard the 

difference as sufficiently important to separate me from the 

Wesleyan Methodist Church. I still feel it to be my duty 

to wait for the decision of our Church.” 

The Synod sent this statement up to the Conference, and 
the Conference directed me to correspond with the Theological 
Tutors (of the Wesleyan Theological Colleges), and Dr. Osborn. 
So far as I can remember this correspondence did not extend 
beyond the exchange of a few formal notes between me and one 
of the Tutors. I have only three notes from the Tutor, and no 
copies of my own letters; and the first note appears to be a reply 
to an intimation on my part that I had decided to withdraw from 
the Wesleyan ministry. I appear also to have submitted to the 
Tutor questions respecting the inspiration of the Pentateuch. In 
another of the notes, he mentions a couple of books as authori- 
ties on the subject; but reminds me that it “belongs to the 
District Meeting to satisfy themselves as to the orthodoxy of their 
own members.” 

That my attention should have been drawn to the problem 
of the Pentateuch is not to be wondered at. The air just then 
was full of Colenso’s teaching and of the agitation caused by the 
“Essays and Reviews,” to say nothing of the less direct influence 
of Darwin’s works. But it is not at first obvious why, after de- 
ciding to resign, I should have referred to any difficulty as to 
inspiration. It may have been with the view of finding out 
whether, should I be allowed to retain my opinions on the Sun- 
day question, there were other opinions of mine which would fail 
to receive recognition. But the documents in my posses- 
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sion lead me to infer that neither at the 1868 Synod, nor at the 
one in 1869, did I mention any other difficulty than that of the 
Sunday question. 

In 1868, I connected my offer to resign with a request to be 
allowed to remain another year in my circuit. I had no expecta- 
tion of changing my opinions, but I wished to remain in my 
circuit another year in order to complete my full term of resi- 
dence, and thus to avoid any unnecessary disturbance in the cir- 
cuit by leaving before my term had expired. At the end of the 
following year I should leave automatically. My offer to resign 
was itself motived by a desire not to cause any unnecessary dis- 
turbance or inconvenience in the Connexion. I had come to see 
that my action in bringing my views before the District Synod 
had placed the Conference in a fix. Other Wesleyan ministers 
held views similar to mine; but I was the only one who had 
brought them before an official Connexional Court. That by 
doing so I had yielded to a morbid scrupulosity was felt, I knew, 
by not a few of my brethren. I did not, and I do not, agree with 
them. However, had I remained silent, I should not have been 
interfered with, even though my views had become privately 
known. But the discipline of the Connexion had automatically 
forced the question upon the Conference; and Conference would 
be compelled sooner or later to act. The matter could not be 
shelved. They could not perpetually postpone it on the pretence 
that I might change my opinions. But to expel a man solely on 
account of his holding opinions which were those of some of 
themselves, and which always have been the doctrine of nine- 
tenths of the Churches of Christendom might “give the 
public furiously to think.” Moreover, I, personally, was an un- 
known quantity to the Conference as a whole. The Connexion 
had, several times, been very seriously disturbed by the disaffec- 
tion of individual members; and perhaps I might turn out to be 
another firebrand. 

I had no wish either to pose as an agitator, or to cause the 
Conference serious trouble. I wished only to keep a good con- 
science in the matter at issue. Seeing that if Conference acted at 
all, it could do nothing but expel me, I decided to resign. 


I find, from my memoranda, that I was too ill to attend the 
1869 Synod. But I sent in my resignation, and the Synod passed 
the following resolution :— 

“That this meeting learns with deep regret that Mr. 
‘does not see any reason for materially changing his 





opinions’ on the Christian Sabbath; and considering that 
Mr. 


has had several years allowed him to reconsider 
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the matter, there seems to be no probability that any altera- 
tion is likely to take place in his views on this important sub- 
ject. This District Committee cannot see its way clear to 
repeat the recommendation of former years, and feels it to 
be its painful duty to recommend the Conference to accept 
his resignation, unless in the meantime his opinions should 
be found to harmonize with our recognized standard of doc- 
trine on this subject.” 
I did not attend Conference, but held myself in readiness to 
attend, if sent for. I was not sent for. I have no detailed ac- 
count of what took place with reference to myself, beyond the 
following extract from a letter despatched to my brother from the 
Conference, by one of the ministers present, immediately after 
the vote had been taken :— 

" ’s resignation just accepted, after a long and 
stormy discussion. A motion was made that he be sent for 
to the Conference, to state his views, and that then a decision 
should be come to. An amendment was moved that his 
resignation be accepted. The amendment carried by a large 
majority. Many very high testimonies were borne to his 
fine sense of honour, his superior abilities and attainments, 
his sterling piety, and his universal acceptability as a preacher 
and pastor. There seemed to be but one feeling on the 
necessity of the case and vote—very deep regret.” 





My first care, after my resignation, was to take steps to ac- 
quaint my many friends in different parts of the country with the 
exact circumstances of the case. Forty years ago, very little pub- 
licity was given to what was done in Conference; and I knew 
that the only mention of my case in the “ Minutes of Conference ” 
would be in a single line announcing that I had ceased to be a 
Wesleyan minister. Thus, the public would be left to wonder 
what disgraceful deed I had committed. I, therefore, sent the 
following letter to the Daily News :— 

To the Editor of the Daily News. 

“ S1R,—I wish to lay before the public a short statement, 
interésting not only to myself, but also to the whole Wesleyan 
community. Will you allow me to make use of your columns? 
I will be as brief as possible. 

“Last Monday the Wesleyan Conference accepted my 
resignation. I have been a Wesleyan Minister eleven years, 
but in 1866 I found myself differing considerably from our 
doctrinal standards on the question of the Sabbath. Year 
after year I was allowed time to reconsider my opinions, but 
now I have been compelled to retire, I need not lay before you 
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more of the correspondence, etc., relating to my case than is 
enough to guard my conduct from being misunderstood. My 
opinions concerning the Sabbath can be gafhered from the 
following copy of a paper I put in at the May District Meet- 
ing of 1867: 

[Here followed the passage, as quoted above.] 

“The Conference of 1867 directed me to correspond 
with our theological tutors. The Conference of 1868 granted 
me another year for consideration, I on my part giving a 
written promise to retire at the end of that year if my 
opinions remained unchanged. I was too ill to attend the 
District Meeting of the present year, but I sent to the Chair- 
man of that meeting a letter, in which I gave the meeting the 
option of accepting my resignation, or allowing me to remain 
a Wesleyan Minister, on condition that I confined my teach- 
ing and preaching to subjects on which I was in harmony 
with the doctrines of Methodism. By doing this I threw 
upon the Connexion the responsibility of deciding whether 
the Sabbath question was to be a point of division or no. 
The District Meeting resolved: 

{Here followed the resolution, as quoted above.] 

“The Conference has accepted my resignation, and at 
the end of the present month I shall cease to be a Wesleyan 
Minister. I have no personal quarrel with the Conference— 
I have no injustice or unfairness to complain of; but I con- 
tend that the policy which has compelled me to retire is 
suicidal on the part of the Wesleyan Connexion. A Wesleyan 
Minister is obliged to subscribe to a strict and elaborately 
detailed theology; and every year the question is solemnly 
put to him by the Chairman of the District, ‘Do you believe 
and preach our doctrines?’ He is forbidden not only to 
preach and teach, but even to discuss openly, any opinion 
contrary to Wesleyan doctrine ; and if he seeks to relieve his 
conscience by qualifying his answer to the yearly question on 
doctrine, he is compelled—as I have been—to retire. My 
loss to the Connexion will be inappreciable; but not so the 
loss of those men whom the policy which has driven me out 
will be certain to keep out. Young men of independent 
thought—that is, just the men wanted in a Church, the men 
who alone can do the work of to-day—will say to themselves, 
; has been compelled to retire, in spite of his having 
submitted as much as—if not more than—a man ought to be 
required to submit to any ecclesiastical authority. We are 
looking for a sphere of labour—a field on which we can help 
to fight the battle between the Church and the Devil. But 
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there is no room for us in Wesleyan Methodism. We are 
anxious to do the work the Church has to do to-day. We 
must, therefore, understand the controversies of to-day. Can 
we hope to retain a belief in all the minutiz of a creed which 
grew out of the controversies of the last century, while we 
are trying to understand the war-cries of the present century? 

No. We dare not pledge ourselves to all the details of the 

Wesleyan creed; and we must therefore look for a Church 

that will insist upon conformity in essentials only, and will 

not practically compel us to feed solely upon the literature of 
obsolete controversies.’ 

“Wesley’s Methodism was plastic—it accommodated it- 
self to the wants of the age. The Methodism of the Wes- 
leyan Conference is, I am afraid, fixed and stereotyped. If 
so, religious thought and life will most certainly leave it, like 
an ancient sea-beach, high and dry. 

“August 4th, 1869.” 

That the “Sunday question” was at that time to the fore, is 
evident from the fact that the editor of the Dai/y News printed 
my letter at the top of a column in large type, opposite the “leader 
page.” Shortly afterwards, the S/andard took, as the subject of 
its first leading article, my case, together with that of another 
Wesleyan minister, who was censured for criticising class meet- 
ings, at the same Conference. The S/andard was writing against 
Disestablishment, and used our cases as object lessons of the in- 
tolerance of Nonconformist Churches. Quoting the statement of 
my views as given above, the S/andard goes on to remark that 
these views 

“certainly comport with the facts of history, and are as much 

in harmony with the doctrines of the Church of England as 

with those of the Church of Rome. They appear, however, 
to be regarded as extremely heretical and pernicious by the 
present followers of Wesley.” 
After qucting a passage from my Daily News letter, the Stan- 
dard continues :— 

“We commend this language and the facts we have been 
narrating to the consideration of those who appear to think 
that toleration, comprehensiveness, and unity are to be at- 
tained by the disestablishment of Churches, and the splitting 
up of grand ecclesiastical communities and institutions, some- 
what controlled by the State, into a number of self-regulating 
sects. Nobody can doubt that such a fate as that of Mr. 

or of Mr. could not possibly overtake a clergy- 
man of the Church of England on such slight provocation, 
such trivial variation from discipline and doctrine,” etc., etc. 
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To my surprise, the Methodist Recorder, in a leading article 
upon my case, stated that “the Conference never decided the 
question upon its own merits, but simply accepted Mr. ’ 





offered resignation”; that the merely holding of the Dominical 
theory need not have separated me from the Connexion ; but that 
certain reports concerning other views of mine formed the ground 
on which my resignation was accepted. This was the first intima- 
tion I had had that anything but my heresy on the Sunday ques- 
tion had been mentioned in the Conference. It is possible that 
the Theological Tutor had talked about my reference to the 
Pentateuch problem, in our brief correspondence. But neither he 
nor anyone else had a right to bring the matter before the Con- 
ference without allowing me an opportunity of explaining my 
position or defending myself. If it were true—of which I have 
no evidence beyond the unauthoritative assertion in the Recorder 
and the coupling of my name with that of Dr. Samuel Davidson 
by the Watchman, in a leading article—that the Conference took 
into consideration, without sending for me, any matter except 
what was contained in the resolution sent up by the District 
Synod—the legal court of inquiry into doctrine—-then the Con- 
ference did what it had no right to do, and what was very unjust 
to me. 

Also to my surprise, the Methodist Recorder said that the 
difficulty had been raised that the views which I held on the 
Sunday question would prevent me from reading the Ten Com- 
mandments in the Communion Service. © This difficulty had never 
occurred to me. Indeed, is there such a difficulty? Apparently, 
the Recorder and the ministers whose opinions it professed to 
give, had either forgotten, or did not know that the Roman 
Catholic and the Anglican Churches, the Protestant Churches of 
the Continent, and nearly all the Churches of Christendom (ex- 
cept those which had become tinged with British Puritanism) 
though they had always held the Dominical doctrine, had never 
found any difficulty in using the Ten Commandments, either in 
Liturgy or in Catechism, or in both. 

I am not aware that, since my resignation, any Wesleyan 
minister, whatever his views may have been upon this subject, has 
felt it necessary to raise the question in the District Synod. In- 
deed, many of the results of the Higher Criticism are openly 
accepted by the more intelligent of the Wesleyan ministers of to- 
day; yet the legal standards of doctrine remain unaltered. 


[Zo be continued.] 


AN OLD RATIONALIST. 











CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE. 


The Rationalist Press Association have issued two volumes of 
their excellent History of Science Series, which fully maintain the 
high standard of previous publications issued by this useful Society. 
“The History of Astronomy,”! by Mr. G. Forbes, begins with the 
earliest recorded astronomical observations of the Chinese, now 
nearly 5,000 years old, and brings the history of the science down 
to our own times. The ancient astronomical observations are of 
the greatest value in fixing dates, indeed, in many cases, they are 
the only means of doing so. For instance, the Emperor Chueni 
records that he saw five planets in conjunction the same day that 
the sun and moon were in conjunction. Astronomical data show 
that this took place on February 28th, 2,446 B.C., which date 
agrees with the Chinese historical records. The appearance of 
comets, especially, is nearly always recorded in ancient chronicles ; 
but the difficulty of identifying them is considerable, and they are 
consequently of less use than the planets in fixing dates. A know- 
ledge of astronomy, especially from the historical point of view, 1s 
of great utility to critics. It has been asserted, for instance, that 
Homer was inaccurate because in the Odyssey Calypso directs 
Odysseus to keep the Great Bear “ever on the left as he traversed 
the deep” when sailing from the Pillars of Hercules to Corfu. 
Were a sailor now to take that advice he would land in Africa. 
At the time it was given, however, it was perfectly correct; the 
precession of the equinoxes explains this puzzle, and also many 
apparent anomalies in the orientation of the Pyramids and other 
ancient monuments, including our own Stonehenge. It is not only 
with regard to ancient times that Mr. Forbes serves as our guide ; 
even the most recent discoveries in connection with Mars are re- 
ferred to, and a well-selected bibliography gives the reader an 
excellent opportunity for further research. 


The second volume of this series, which has reached us, is Sir 
E. Thorpe’s “ History of Chemistry.”2 Here also the author goes 


1. ‘* History of Astronomy,” by G. Forbes. Watts & Co., London. 1909. 
2, ‘History of Chemistry,” by Sir E. Thorpe. London, Watts & Co, 1909, 
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back to the earliest times; but chemistry as a science is of com- 
paratively modern date, although many of the empirical processes 
in use since the dawn of history are really based on chemical re- 
actions. Some of these reactions, such as dyeing with Tyrian 
purple, are of so complicated a nature that they have only quite 
recently been explained. The author discusses briefly alchemy 
and the philosopher’s stone, and, in doing so, describes many of the 
discoveries made by alchemists. We are glad to find that Sir E. 
Thorpe gives due prominence to the work done by English 
chemists, who were pioneers in some of the most important develop- 
ments of that science. It requires a colossal ignorance of the work 
done by others for a chemist to assert, as was done by A. Wurtz, 
in 1874, that “La chimie est une science francaise.” Readers of 
the “ History of Chemistry” will be able to apportion the credit 
where it is due, for the author holds the balance very fairly between 
different nationalities, and a long experience enables him to dis- 
tinguish between the wheat and the chaff. We are looking forward 
to the appearance of the second part of the work dealing with the 
history of chemistry since the middle of the last century. 


The “Report of the U.S. National Museum for 1908 "8 con- 
tains a record of satisfactory progress during the year, especially 
with regard to the new museum building, which it is hoped will be 
completed this year. From the architectural point of view the 
building has little to recommend it; but it is stated to be well 
designed for the objects in view, and, as it is the largest building in 
Washington, next to the Capitol, there should be room in it for 
the national collections for many years to come. ‘The additions 
to the collections during the year were numerous, and are fully 
enumerated in the report. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Oxford once burnt “ Hobbes’s Leviathan,”1 and its author 
narrowly escaped the same fate. Now, however, by a strange 
nemesis, that University prescribes a limited portion of the work 
to her students. Hobbes was no psychologist, and his historical 
conceptions were wildly fantastic; but, in spite of these short-- 


3. ‘Report on the U.S. National Museum, 1908,” Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1909. 

1. “ Hobbes’s Leviathan.” Reprinted from the Edition of 1651. With 
an Essay by the late W. G. Pogson-Smith. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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comings, the “ Leviathan” is an English classic which no student 
of philosophy can afford to neglect. The racy essay which serves 
as an introduction to this admirable reprint was found, in an 
obviously incomplete condition, among the posthumous papers of 
W. G. Pogson-Smith, who, for many years, had been preparing an 
exhaustive treatment of Hobbes in the history of European 
thought. 


Some time ago it was our privilege to notice in the West- 
minster Review an English version of “ The Reflections of Lich- 
tenberg.” Its translator, Mr. Norman Alliston, now comes for- 
ward with a small volume, entitled “In the Abstract.”2 The nine 
essays, which make up the collection, are of a miscellaneous 
character, ranging from physico-mathematics, “ Survey of Inven- 
tions,” down to Materialism. In “ The Principles of Correlation,” 
which appeals to us most, he criticises Aristotle’s definition of 
“right conduct.” “In ethics,” says Mr. Alliston, “ finally, it passes 
naturally over to the utilitarian camp, making virtue prudence; in 
art it leans to the Philistine; and in common life produces the 
practical man, and the man. of the world.” These brilliant and 
lucid essays are sure to be appreciated in academic circles. 


We must limit ourselves, on the present occasion, to a mere 
mention of one of the most important and most significantly re- 
presentative English works of the day, on Biblical criticism, 
“Essays on Biblical Questions,”8 by Members of the University 
of Cambridge. There are sixteen essays, respectively dealing 
with Historical Methods in the Old Testament (A. A. Bevan, 
Fellow of Trinity College); Influence of Babylonian Mythology 
upon the Old Testament (Claude H. W. Jones, Fellow of Jesus 
College); Present Stage of Old Testament Research (Stanley A. 
Cook, late Feliow of Greville and Caius College); Jewish Church 
from Nebuchadnezzar to Alexander the Great (R. Hatch Bennett, 
Fellow Queen’s College, Regius Prof. of Heb.); Interpretation of 
the Psalms (W. E. Barnes, Hulsean Prof. of Div.); Rabbinic Aids 
to Exegesis (Israel Abrahams, Reader in Tal. and Rab. Lit); 
Eschatological Idea in the Gospel (F. C. Burkitt, Norrisian Prof. 
of Div.); Our Lord’s Use of the Old Testament (Alan H. 
McNeile, Fellow, etc., Sidney Sussex College); Theology of the 
Fourth Gospel (W. R. Inge, Lady Margaret’s Prof. of Div.); His- 
torical Value of Fourth Gospel (A. E. Brooke, Lecturer in Div., 
King’s Coll.); Jesus and Paul (C. A. Anderson Scott, Prof. of New 


2. “In the Abstract.” By Norman Alliston. London : Swan 


Sonnenschein & Co. 
‘Essays on Some Biblical Questions of the Day.” By Members of 


the University of Cambridge. Edited by Henry Barclay Swete, D.D. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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Testament, Westminster College, Camb.); Speeches of St. Paul 
in Acts (Percy Gardner, Prof. Class. Archeology, Oxford); Pre- 
sent State of Synoptic Problem (H. L. Jackson, Vicar of St. 
Mary, Huntingdon); New Testament Greek in Light of Modern 
Discovery (J. H. Moulton, tutor at Wesleyan Didsbury Theol. 
Coll); History and Present State of New Testament Textual 
Criticism (A. V. Valentine-Richards, Lecturer in Theol., Christ’s 
Coll.) ; and the Religious Value of the Bible (H. B. Swete, Regius 
Prof. Div.). We promise ourselves the pleasure of returning to 
this comprehensive volume, and noticing it at greater length. 


As in the case of the book above mentioned, we must here 
satisfy ourselves with a mere mention of Prof. Gwatkin’s “ Early 
Church History."4 We regard the book as one of exceptional 
importance, not only on account of its subject, but also on ac- 
count of its author. This, and the “ Cambridge Biblical Essays,” 
are specially representative works. They show us the present 
high-water level of English—or at least Cambridge—critical theo- 
logical study; and they also enable the public to judge of the 
effect which that study has upon the exegesis and apologetics of 
our best divines. We hope to return to this work shortly. 


Prof. Swete’s work on “ The Holy Spirit in the New Testa- 
ment,”5 adds another to several already published, more or less 
critical expositions by him, of parts of the New Testament. In 
all of them, we have a recognition of much of the outcome of 
modern textual and even higher criticism, together with what to 
many of us looks like an inconsistent retention of views that that 
criticism impugns. But this is a characteristic of much of the 
theological exposition of to-day, whether from the hands of An- 
glicans or from those of non-Anglican divines. Dr. Swete tells 
us that “he has not thought it necessary to spend many words 


upon the questions of literary and historical criticism. . . . What- 
ever view may be held as to the historical character of certain 
narratives .. . the New Testament as a whole speaks with a 


voice too clear and full to be overpowered by the din of our critical 
controversies. In the following pages I ask the reader to listen 
to that voice, as it tells him what the presence and working of the 
Spirit of Christ meant to the first generation of believers.” But 
does not the authority of the voice of the New Testament depend 
upon the historical character, etc, of the books of which it is 


4. “Early Church History, to A.D. 313."" By Henry Melvill Gwatkin. 
2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 

5s. “The Holy Spirit in the New Testament.” A Study of Primitive 
Christian Teaching. By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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composed? We need not say that the present work is calculated 
to be very interesting to those who accept the author's position. 
It consists mainly of two sections, dealing respectively with the 
History of, and the Teaching concerning, the Manifestation of the 
Holy Ghost, the author’s text being preceded in each case by the 
Greek text commented upon; and a third section in which we 
have a summary of the New Testament Doctrine of the Spint, 
under the heads of the Spirit of God, the Spirit of Jesus Christ, 
the Spirit in the Church, the Spirit and the Ministry, the Spirit 
and the Written Word, the Spirit and the Personal Life, the 
Spirit and the Life to Come. An ‘Appendix contains some in- 
teresting critical and expository notes. 


Mr. Jessel’s “ Unknown History of the Jews,”6 is one of the 
most refreshingly original works on the subject which has come 
into our hands for a long time. Not that the materials upon which 
Mr. Jessel has brought his judgment to bear are new to students 
in Biblical, Rabbinical, and other Oriental archeology and 
literature ; but the results which he has arrived at are in many 
instances new. In a series of seven chapters on “ The Gods of 
the Canaanites,” “The New Religion,” “The Great Festivals,” 
“The Sabbath,” “ Bible Myths,” “ The Exodus,” and “The Secret 
of the Rabbis,” our author endeavours to disconnect the history 
of the Jews from the history of Judaism; and among other new 
views he leads us up, in the last chapter, to what he calls the 
“secret of the Rabbis,” namely, “that the great mass of the Jews 
who now live in Europe belong to a white race, not mixed with 
the Arabs of Asia or Africa, and that their ancestors came origin- 
ally from the same home as the other white races of Europe.” 
He says: “Among the prophets there was at Jeast one man who 
knew the truth about the origin of his race. It was Ezekiel, who 
said: ‘Thy birth and thy nativity is of the land of the Canaan- 
ites ; the Amorite was thy father, and thy mother was a Hittite.’” 
Mr. Jessel makes great use of Rabbinic literature. The text is 
supplemented by twenty-nine excellent illustrations. 


In his scholarly little work on “ The Epistles to the Corin- 
thians,”? Dr. Rendall’s chief task is to elucidate the well-known 
difficulties as to the composite origin of the Second Epistle to 
Corinthians. The result at which he arrives is this: First, in 


6. “The Unknown History of the Jews, discovered from the Ancient 
Records and Monuments of Egypt and Babylon.” By E. E. Jessel. 
London: Watts & Co, 

7. “The Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians.” A Study, Personal 
and Historical, of the Date and Composition of the Epistles. By Gerald H. 
Rendall, M.A., LittD., LL.D., etc., Head Master of Charterhouse. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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order of date, would be the lost letter mentioned in I. Cor., v. 9; 
second, that which is usually known as the First Epistle to Corin- 
thians; third, chapters x—xiii. of the Second Epistle to Corin- 
thians, taken as “a letter written by Paul to the Corinthians im- 
mediately on his return to Ephesus from an intermediate second 
visit to Corinth, unrecorded in the Acts”; and fourth, chapters 
i—ix. of the Second Epistle to Corinthians, “as an assumed 
sequel to I. Cor. x—xiii.,” called forth by the position in Corinth 
that followed on the receipt of the previous letter. The first 
two sections give Greek text and comment, on opposite pages, of 
the fourth and third letters; a chapter on the contaminations of 
those two letters; and another giving an examination of what is 
known as the First Epistle to Corinthians. At the end is a 
thronological synopsis in three columns. Dr. Rendall’s name is 
sufficiently well known to students to suggest the character of the 
present work. 







































The Bishop of Ely’s little book, “ Confirmation in the Apos- 
tolic Age,” is an exposition of all the references to confirmation 
in the New Testament, and is intended to aid “the parochial 
clergy in their own study of the subject and in their most im- 
portant work of preparing candidates for the laying on of hands.” 
It contains the substance of lectures delivered at different times 
at meetings of clergy. The two momenta of the Christian dis- 
pensation are—(1) The Incarnation; (2) The Outpouring of the 
Spirit. These are brought into contact with the individual in 
Baptism and Confirmation. Two sections of the book treat of— 
(1) the historical passages of the Acts; and (2) passages of the 
Epistles, which speak of the definite gift of the Holy Ghost. The 
book closes with a long and interesting note on the anarthrous 
use of the Greek word pneuma. 


The “R.P.A. Annual for 1910,” is certainly one of the best 
of the series. The editor has been enabled to enlist the services 
of a large number of the leading exponents of Rationalism, who 
have here treated of several of the most interesting topics of the 
day. We could not select for special mention any of the dozen 
articles without doing injustice to the others. The best way of 
briefly proving the high character of this number of the “Annual,” 
will perhaps be to give the names of the writers:—Alfred W. 
Benn; Eden Phillpotts; F.C. Conybeare ; Adam Gowans White ; 
J. A. Farrer; Charles Callaway; H. Charlton Bastian; Mrs. 


8. “Confirmation in the Apostolic Age.”” By Frederic Henry Chase, 
Bishop of Ely. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
. “The R.P.A. Annual and Ethical Review.” For 1910. Edited by 


Charles A. Watts. London: Watts & Co. 
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Bonner; Joseph McCabe; J. M. Robertson; C. T. Gorham; and 
Edward Clodd. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“The Two Empires,”! by the late Bishop of Durham, con- 
tain the substance of a course of lectures given by him when he 
was Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. It is unneces- 
sary, perhaps, to state that these lectures refer to the struggle 
between Czsarism and Christianity. To our thinking, the most 
illuminative chapters are those devoted to Eusebius and the Age 
of the Apologists. The author's criticisms of the “Father of 
Church History,” are deserving of attention. He is careful also 
to present the case for the persecutors with scrupulous fairness. 
The work has been well-edited by his son, the Rev. A. Westcott, 
who has verified the numerous references in the notes. This is a 
monument of scholarship which will add lustre to the University 


of Cambridge. 


In “Souvenirs et Causeries d’un Diplomate,”2 Count Charles 
de Moiiy, Ambassador of France, has gathered together the most 
noticeable events in his long and distinguished career, beginning 
with the delegation of Foreign Affairs at Tours and Bordeaux 
(1870—1871). From 1876 to 1878 he assisted as First Secretary 
at the Conference of Constantinople, and drew up its protocols. 
He was next nominated by M. Waddington for the same post at 
the Berlin Congress. Two years afterwards he was sent to 
Greece as Plenipotentiary, and there remaified for six years, as- 
sisting at such important events as the Annexation of Thessaly, 
and the Blockade of Athens. He remained in Rome from 1886 
—1888 in the capacity of Ambassador. A considerable portion of 
this volume is taken up with his travels in Greece, and its islands. 
the country which, for its associations with the heroic past, he loves 
only less than his own. Count Charles de Moiiy has now retired 
from the profession he adorned for five and twenty years. The 
prurient-minded will search this volume in vain for unkindly gos- 
sip or unsavoury revelation, for M. de Moiiy is at peace with the 


1. “The Two Empires.” By the late Brook Foss Westcott, D.D., etc. 


London: Macmillan & Co. 
2. ‘*Souvenirs et Causeries d'un Diplomate.” Par Cte. Charles de Moiiy. 


Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
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world in which he played his part, and, moreover, is discretion 
personified; but the statesman and historian will draw from it 
many a valuable lesson, and in it the scholar and archzologist will 
find delight. 





BELLES LETTRES 


Neither in prose nor verse is Mr. Charles Granville ever 
banal, and he employs both media with equal facility to expound 
his outlook on life. In “The Gift of St. Anthony,”! Germaine 
Van Rijswick asked the patron saint of the poor to send her, on 
her eighteenth birthday, “the gift of love for a true man.” Shortly 
afterwards, at the Mi-caréme at Brussels, she met Count 
Dravski, a handsome Russian refugee, straightway fell in love 
with him, and made no secret of the fact when the drawing-room 
in the flat occupied by her bed-ridden mother had been set apart 
for such pupils as might come to him for music lessons. That 
the inevitable did not happen in this case was due to the Count 
being absorbed in Socialism and the composition of pieces which 
expressed the aspirations of the Russian people. His /taison 
with a countess nearly led to a tragedy, and involved the flight of 
Germaine with the hunchback who loved her, with scant hope of 
making her his wife. In London, the Count’s genius as a crea- 
tive musician found recognition; but he soon realised the futility 
of parliaments to cope with the miseries of a people. _In his dis- 
illusion, he takes his own life, after distributing his money to a 
starving mob. The faithful Germaine witnesses the final act of 
this Tolstoyan drama. The most sympathetic character is that of 
Miss Sowerby, the suffragist, who is trampled to death by the 
mounted constabulary guarding the approaches to the House of 
Commons. 


In “ Quixote of Magdalen,”2 John Davenant inherited from 
an uncle not only a goodly estate, but also a hyper-sensitive con- 
science whereby “he was at times under the delusion that he had 
gone to hell with the woman.” Before going down from Ox- 
ford for good, he had indulged in a flirtation with Millie, an inn- 


1. “The Gift of St. Anthony.” By Charles Granville. London: C. 
W. Daniel. 

2. “Quixote of Magdalen.” By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. London : 
Everett & Co. 
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keeper’s golden-haired daughter, who, on learning that he had no 
intention of marrying her, wrote to him that she “did not mean 
to try to keep straight.” Beyond a rumour that she had gone off 
with a married man and joined a travelling show, John, for some 
time, heard nothing of her fate. When he had genuinely fallen 
in love with a breezy cousin from Canada, and become engaged 
to her, a detective informed him that Milly was acting with a 
company of disreputable strolling players in a Belgian town. 
Moved by a Quixotic impulse to make reparation, he married her 
there and then, heedless of the fact of her relations with an acro- 
bat who afterwards turned out to be her husband. Mrs. Coulson 
Kernahan tells this story with great, though restrained, pathos 
and power. The mischief-making curate and the prairie-bred 
girl, are to be reckoned among this gifted author’s most happy 
and original creations. She possesses the art of clothing her charac- 


ters with flesh and blood. 


“False Gold,”3 by Miss Lillias Campbell Davidson, is a story 
of a great jewel robbery, for which a lady of good birth unjustly 
suffered imprisonment, and subsequently social ostracism, in order 
that Gabrielle Strangways might pay her dress bill and losses at 
bridge, which threatened to upset her scheme for securing a 
wealthy husband. The final chapters, in which the blackmailer 
is shot, and his murderess drowned, are the best in the book. 
Sensational as these episodes undoubtedly are, they are, however, 
described with an artistic restraint worthy of praise. “False 
Gold ” is a novel of thrilling interest. 


In “La Croisée des Chemins,”"4 by M. Henry Bordeaux, 
Pascal Rouvray, M.D., finds himself, by the sudden death of his 
father, morally bound to abandon brilliant prospects as a nerve 
specialist in Paris, in order to carry on the latter’s extensive prac- 
tice at Lyons, and liquidate a heavy debt incurred by him to save 
the honour of the family. This sacrifice involved the renuncia- 
tion of marriage with Lawrence, his beautiful young fiancée, whose 
ambition it was to be the wife of a rich and famous man. Thir- 
teen years elapse; the mortgage paid off, his sister married, and 
his brother set up in business,—Rouvray returns to Paris with a 
high reputation as a scientist. Lawrence, who has never forgiven 
him for what she regarded as his desertion from her, now sets to 
work to recover his allegiance, and, as he had never forgotten 
the love of his youth, and she was now one of the most beautiful 


3. “False Gold.” By Lillias Campbell Davidson. London: Digby, 
Long, & Co. 
4. “La Croisée des Chemins.” Par Henry Bordeaux. Paris:  Plon- 


Nourrit et Cie. 
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women in Paris, the task was neither long nor difficult. When, 
however, he declares his passion, she laughs him to scorn. The 
dénouement is managed with great ingenuity. 


“The King’s Mignon,”5 by Mr. J. Bloundelle-Burton, opens 
with the assassination of the Duc de Guise and his brother the 
Cardinal, at the instigation of Henry III, and ends with the 
murder of the latter by Jacques Clement. © The central character 
is the beautiful anl virtuous Gracienne, Marquise de Saint-Maline 
—a heroine in the larger sense of the term—who, when loving 
and beloved by an attaché from Elizabeth’s Court, had been 
forced into marriage with a titled ruffan. The duel scene, in 
which Chrysostome slays Saint-Maline, who is under the impres- 
sion that he is crossing swords with his wife masquerading as a 
young man—is one of the most thrilling incidents in this spirited 
historical romance. The author possesses an expert knowledge 
of French history from the sixteenth century down to the Revo- 
lution, and is, besides, a past master in the arts of characterisation 
and construction. 


“La Fille de la Siréne,”6 by Mlle. Mathilde Alanie, is a story 
of poignant emotions. Many years before, the romance opens 
Dr. Quentin, a Belgian, takes a comfortable house in an obscure 
French village, declines all invitations, devotes his time to the 
education of his daughter Agnes, scientific pursuits, and, on cer- 
tain days in the week, to the gratuitous treatment of the sick. 
Agnes has but two friends, namely, her old governess and Maurice 
Dambreux, the son of a wealthy landed proprietress. After 
passing a brilliant examination at the Ecole des Chartes, Maurice 
returns home, and immediately proposes to Agnes; but his mother 
declines to sanction the engagement. The girl frets, and is sent 
off to Bagnolle. There she meets, in La Siréne, a world-re- 
nowned singer, the mother she had never known, but had sadly 
missed, and who now claims her against her father. The duel 
of two strong wills ends only with the birth of a grandchild to 
the long-severed couple. 


Victor Cousin was a voluminous writer, and, though better 
known as a Greek scholar and eclectic philosopher, left several 
purely literary works. Of these “La Société frangaise au XVII. 
Siécle ”? possesses a permanent interest. Although Boileau saw 


5. “The King’s Mignon.” By J. Bloundelle-Burton. London: Everett 
& Co. 

6. “La Fille de la  Siréne.” Par Mathilde Alanie. Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit et Cie. 

. “La Société francaise au XVII. Siécle.” By Victor Cousin. Edited 
by Leon Deibos, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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in “ Le Grand Cyrus” only a romance of the founder of the Par- 
sian Empire, Cousin’s researches convinced him that it was a 
faithful picture of Society at the Hétel de Rambouillet and certain 
other vued/es of the time. Mlle. de Sendéry, moreover, lacked 
the erudition of Madame Dacier. “Le Grand Cyrus,” which was 
translated into nearly all European and many Oriental languages, 
is now as little read as “ Clélie,” which enjoyed almost as much 
vogue. Mr. Leon Delbas has edited Cousin’s monograph with 
minute scholarship. Students will find in the Notes a mine of 
information on one of the most fascinating periods of French 


history. 


In “Strange Fire,”"8 by Mr. Christopher Maughan, two 
curates, Stone and Boyne—the one an underbred self-seeker, the 
other an old Harrovian—love Zippora Pym, their rector’s beauti- 
ful daughter, and Stone overhears his rival successfully pleading 
his suit. Having learnt that Boyne, although of strictly ab- 
stemious habit, has inherited from his mother a craving for al- 
cohol, Stone, in the blackness of his heart, plans a weirdly sacri- 
legious revenge. He goes away for awhile, and leaves Boyne to 
take the early celebrations, which involves the consumption of the 
consecrated wine left inthe chalice by the two or three daily com- 
municants. The scheme succeeds, and at the hour fixed for the 
marriage of two villagers, Boyne is discovered hopelessly drunk 
by his fiancée. To save a scandal, Zippora dons cassock and sur- 
plice, and not only performs the service herself, but also forges 
her lover's signature in the register. Stone discovers the deed, 
and offers Boyne the cuoice of either breaking off the engagement 
and going right away, or else seeing Zippora punished for com- 
mitting a statutory felony. To reveal more of the plot would be 
unfair to both author and reader. “Strange Fire” is one of the 
most pcwerful stories dealing with clerical life that we have ever 
read, and will well repay perusal. 


“An English Course for Evening Students,”"? by Mr. Frank 
J. Adkins, may be regarded in some respects as a sequel to 
“ Tekel””—his brilliant series of essays on educational problems, 
which put him at once among the foremost authorities on the 
subject. The work before us is a development of the notes inade 
for the lectures on the teaching of English, which he gave to 
teachers in Sheffield and Rotherham in 1908 and 1909. The 
evening student requires tactful handling; he must be interested 


‘ 8, “Strange Fire.” By Christopher Maughan. London: Stanley Paul 
Co. 

9. ‘An English Course for Evening Students.” By Frank J. Adkins, 
M.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 
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as well as instructed, otherwise he will abandon his purpose of 
self-improvement. His stock of knowledge is fragmentary, and 
his mental faculties very imperfectly developed; moreover, the 
consciousness of his own ignorance renders him inarticulate. Mr. 
Adkins’ work falls into three divisions, viz., the Science of 
Expression, the Art of Expression, and Literature. Parts I. and 
II. give an entirely new view of grammar, and the result of five 
years’ experience in teaching Composition to adults. The para- 
phrase of sonnets comes in for treatment in a masterly way. In 
the Compressed and Full Essays, the author brings as much 
general information, and as many ideas as possible. For his 
essays he selects topical themes, such as “Free Trade and Pro- 
tection,” “ Strikes,” “The Evolution of the Franchise,” etc. Part 
III. deals with authors and books, comments on “ The Merchant 
of Venice,” and “ Julius Cesar.” Mr. Adkins has something 
original to say on Portia’s attitude in the Trial scene, and con- 
trasts Mr. Bernard Shaw’s conception of Julius Czsar with that 
of Shakespeare. Space does not admit of further notice of a 
work which should prove of great use not only in Evening 
Schools, but also in Working Men’s Clubs, etc. 


“The Threshold of Music,” by Mr. William Wallace, is, as 
its sub-title proclaims, an inquiry into the development of the 
musical sense. It discusses the art of music in relation to other 
phases of thought, and traces through its history the cerebral 
processes concerned in its development. Few men of science 
are musicians; Darwin was “ psychically deaf,” and attributed the 
acquirement of musical notes to the necessity of “charming the 
opposite sex.” Weissman contents himself by saying that music 
is an invention, and is useless. There is little help, therefore, to 
be derived from the evolutionists, so far as the history of music 
is concerned. Mr. Wallace, who is a distinguished composer, 
handles, in an eloquent and scholarly manner, a subject which has 
scarcely been touched on before. Much, of course, is brilliant 
hypothesis. He has the courage of his opinions, and his tren- 
chant style, which bears a strong likeness to that of Dr. Max 
Nordau, is bound to arouse the hostility of experts in this novel 
field of research. 


We are not surprised that “ The Tutorial History of English 
Literature”" has gone into a third and enlarged edition, for it is 
very readable, the selections in prose and verse could hardly be 
improved, and the plan is admirable. Mr. A. J. Wyatt divides 


10. “The Threshold of Music.” By William Wallace. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 

11. “The Tutorial History of English Literature.’ By A. J. Wyatt, 
M.A. (Lond. and Camb.), London: W. B. Clive. 
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his subject into ten periods, for each of which a short but repre- 
sentative list of authors is assigned. The chapter devoted to the 
Victorian era is written by Mr. H. Clay, B.A, Oxon. We hope 
in the next edition he will include selections from Newman and 
Pater—surely the finest prosemen of the last century. 


The time has again come round for the delightful Christmas. 
and New Year Cards and Calendars, which Messrs. Raphael Tuck 
seem to have a special gift for producing in new and beautiful 
designs. 


The dominant tone in this year’s cards is the very pretty bells. 
—“ Ring in the New,” and nothing can surpass the beauty and 
finish of these productions. 


Among many novelties we may mention the Auto Stationery 
and the Picture Puzzle Postcards, which have met with the most 
extraordinary success. It is an excellent idea, and can be used as 
a progressive game, something like progressive whist. Children 
will find endless enjoyment in the beautifully life-like rocking and 
articulated animals—wild and domesticated—and the climbing 
Teddy Bear is certain of a hearty welcome. 


The beautiful reproductions of the Royal Christmas cards in- 
clude those of the Courts of Russia and Italy, which have been 
added to the list. 


Messrs. De La Rue are again to the front with their Onoto: 
Diaries for 1910, each containing not only a monthly thumb Index, 
but an index or address book at the end. An Insurance Coupor 
for £1,000 accompanies each Diary. 


They are also responsible for bringing out a game which bids 
fair to become a formidable rival of Bridge, viz., Poker-Patience— 
enclosed in exquisite leather boxes, where cards and scoring blocks 
each have their appointed place, as well as a Poker-Patience 
Manual by Mr. Dalton. 





POETRY. 


“ Australia to England, and Other Verses,”1 by Mr. William 
Blocksidge, makes pleasant reading. Apart from the title-poem 
—a really powerful, if loosely-strung, ode, calling on England to: 
shake off her “cancerous apathy,” in the face of “the foreign 


1. ‘Australia to England and Other Verses.” By William Blocksidge, 
London: David Nutt. 
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forge’s clang and groanings”—the bulk of this small collection is 
either direct translations from German, old or modern, or else in- 
directly inspired by German poetry of the Romantic period. Of 
the former, “ For the Rendezvous,” holds the highest place. “With 
a Gift of Roses,” seems to have been suggested by the study of 
post-Elizabethan poets, such as Hall, Marvell, and Crashaw, while 
“To the Jewish Maidens in Whitechapel,” seems reminiscent of 
de Musset’s “ Madrid.” The displacement of the accent in “White- 
chapel,” to make it rhyme with “dwell,” is, however, hardly war- 
ranted by poetic license. Again, in a stanza of “The Goblet,” 
there occur the following lines :— 

“ And each to gain the goblet 

His father slyly duns.” 
Although Mr. Blocksidge may claim historical precedent for his 
use of “ duns,” nevertheless, as that verb has now acquired a tragio- 
comic signification, he was ill-advised to employ it in a serious 


poem. 


“The Ballad of the Mad Bird, and Other Poems,”? by thé 
author of “ Mirrors of Illusion,” arrests attention by the music, 
light, and colour with which it is highly charged. Lack of per- 
sonal acquaintance with the preceding volume, which was favour- 
ably received by the press, puts us at a serious disadvantage when 
attempting to arrive at a critical estimate of the booklet before us. 
The theme of the title-poem is bold and exotic. Although the 
influence of Coleridge and D. G. Rossetti is traceable in the struc- 
ture of the verse, its mysticism is wholly of the latter. Mr. 
Edward Storer is particularly happy in his choice of similes, for 
instance :— 

He cast it over sun and moon, 
Beyond his furthest stars, 
To where young worlds lift fair young heads, 
Like pale gold nenuphars. 
Of the five short poems in the Moorish suite, entitled “ River 
Reeds,” “ By the Water Wheel” possesses a haunting melody: 
I can hear the slaves a-chanting, 
And the doves’ soft voices tremble 
Round the saffron feet of sunset, 
I can hear the slaves a-chanting. 
We have no hesitation in describing “Okba’s Sword to Okba,” 
as the most vibratingly passionate lyric dealing with that subject. 
By “ The Ballad of the Mad Bird, and Other Poems ”—a small but 


2. ‘The Ballad of the Mad Bird.” By Edward Storer.” Hampstead The 
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exquisite collection of verse—Mr. Edward Storer has achieved a 
place among the most promising of our younger poets, and we 
shall watch his career with great interest. 


The anonymous author of “The Angel in the Sun,”3 comes 
very near to writing blank verse with distinction—an achievement 
rare amongst English poets. He has evidently taken Milton for 
his model, and saturated his mind with Miltonic harmonies without, 
however, catching their magic. AA little further revision on his 
part would have prevented the cacophony in the following lines, 
with which the poem opens :— 


“TI saw an angel standing in the sun, 
Encircled with a rainbow, and the /zgh? 
From the Great Throne flashed whzte/y on his face.” 


It is only fair to add that instances like that which we have just 
quoted are infrequent. This is a poem which should bring comfort 
and delight to many pious souls. 

There is little in “ Weeds and Wild Flowers,”4 by Mr. Mowry 
Bell, to arrest attention. The gems of the collection are “ The 
Hungry Heart,”’—an unpretentious lyric—and “The Agnostic,” 
which we should like to reproduce in its entirety, but here a single 
stanza must suffice :— 

If by the light God gave I go astray, 
Deny Him and the myths men weave before him, 
He will not chide, but grieve should I flee its ray, 
E’en to adore him. 


Some of the poems have appeared in Zhe Century, Harper’s, and 
sundry other American periodicals. 


“ Moonflowers,”5 by Mr. William Force Stead, are, for the 
most part, the direct outcome of exuberant lyric impulses fostered 
by a study of the Elizabethans. “Spring Song” may be quoted 
as a typical example of this. Mr. Stead is at his best in “ Fran- 
cesca della Primavera,” in which he has ventured on the daring 
metrical experiment of introducing a rhymed triplet. “Bavarian 
Love Song,” in a very pretty composition, which deserves to be 
set to music—opens thus :— 

My heart has the wings of a dove, 
Swift wings that no distance can tire, 
In flying to thee, O my Love, 
My soul’s whole desire. 
Here, however, the fourth line obviously needs alteration. 


3. “The Angel in the Sun, and Other Poems.” Bristol: William 
George’s Sons. 

4. “Weeds and Wild Flowers.” By Mowry Bell. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. 

5. ‘*Moonflowers.” By William Force Stead. London: David Nutt. 
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In “Monnica’s Love and Other Poems,”® we observe a 
marked advance on Mr. Charles Granville’s previous booklets of 
verse. The long title-poem, which has for its subject the mother 
of St. Augustine, who wept and prayed during twenty-five years 
for his conversion, is a dignified composition of high poetic worth. 
Into it the author has skilfully woven several striking passages 
from the “ Confessiones.” We fail, however, to see what advan- 
tage is to be derived from departing from the traditional spelling 
of Monica. Of the lyrics we consider “ To a Redbreast, Found 
Dead in a Garden Pathway in Spring,” far above the rest in the 
quality of spontaneity. All the verses are restrained by art and 
exhibit reflection. 


4 


6. “Monnica’s Love and Other Poems.” By Charles Granville. 
London: C. W. Daniel. 
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